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servative temper. 


ment of any fine. 


inclined to consent.” 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Qe 

aspect of affairs through the week has not been reassuring. 
We have recorded the signs of coming trouble elsewhere, 
bat must add here that the popular impression in all European 
countries except England is that war is at hand. The Prussian 
King’s speech was followed by a rattling fall on the Berlin Bourse, 
Austrian securities have fallen heavily at Frankfort, Italians have 
touched 46, an almost inexplicable price, considering that Church 
property alone would pay half the Debt, Rente has declined 1 per 
cent., and large purchases are being made in Consols, under 
the usual idea that England is out of the scrape. As a rule, men 
on ‘Change never know anything, but a simultaneous fall on 
every Bourse in Europe shows great disturbance in the public 
mind. The German and French journals are both getting angry, 
every rumour of war is greedily believed, and the King of the 
Belgians is flitting about on railways, now in Paris and next day 
in Berlin, like a marten before a shower. 
comes or not, the air is clearly loaded with electricity. 


Whether the storm 


The Division List on the Reform question, the result of which 
we gave last week, is curious, from the way in which members 
crossed over, but it does’ not tell the tale some of our-contem- 
poraries appear to fancy. ~The numbers were 310 to 288, besides 
2% pairs and 4 tellers, making the total vote 626,—a very heavy 
one. Only 5 Conservatives were ‘ absent,” to 19 Liberals ; 6 Con- 
servatives voted against Government,—Mr. A. H. Baring, Lord 
Cranborne, Mr. R. Earle, Sir W. Heathcote, Mr. A. J. B. Hope, 
and Mr, Hubbard,—and 43 Liberals with them. 
20 were Adullamites, or avowed Conservative-Liberals ; one, Mr. 
Dalglish, is a Scotch Radical who considers his own borough 
exclusively ; one, Mr. Bass, says he wants household suffrage ; one, 
Mr. Roebuck, is what sportsmen calla ‘“ rogue elephant ;” and the 
rest are county members, or men of highly cautious and con- 
The notion that the extreme Liberals voted 
against their party is erroneous, though one or two of them 
stayed away. ‘There seems some doubt about one name, the 
Sunday Gazette saying Lord F. Cavendish stayed away, while the 
Times says he voted, like his brothers, with Mr. Gladstone. 
Lowe voted for the amendment, the first step in the needful peace- 
making between him and the party to which he naturally belongs. 


Of these latter 


Mr. 


The “ episode,” as it is now called, in yesterday week's debate, 
of which we gave some notice last week, has been somewhat eluci- 
dated during the week by letters from Colonel Taylor, Mr. Dill- 
wyn, Mr. Brand, and Mr. O. Stanley. What appears to have hap- 
pened was this,—that Mr. Dillwyn, being very anxious to keep the 
present Government in, got hold one evening of Colonel ‘Taylor, 
and expressed himself strongly in favour of Mr. Hibbert’s amend- 
ment, which exempts the compound householder from the pay- 
Colonel Taylor in reply told him that many 
on both sides of the House wished for this change, that Mr. Dis- 
raeli was sure to bring the situation of the compound householder 
before the Cabinet, and that he believed “ individually he (Mr. 
Disraeli) was not disinclined to give the subject his candid con- 
sideration,” which is, we suppose, Parliamentary for “ not dis- 


But Lord Derby was ill; nothing could be 


dene without Lord Derby’s presence at a Cabinet ; wherefore it 


was very desirable to adjourn over the recess. All this Mr. Dillwyn 
committed to writing and showed to Colonel Taylor, who gave him 
permission to show it, in private, to other members, and admitted 
its correctness. Mr. O. Stanley was shown this document with- 
out any condition of confidence, told Mr. Brand of its existence, 
and gave him from memory a mistaken report of its contents, 
which implied that Lord Derby as well as Mr. Disraeli was ‘+ not 
disinclined to give the subject his candid consideration,”—a 
matter not in the record. Mr. Brand justly thought that no 
division should be taken on a matter of this importance without 
everybody hearing, as well as Mr. Dillwyn, considerations which 
seemed likely to influence Mr. Dillwyn’s, and therefore possibly 
many another's, vote. Hence the “episode.” Surely Mr. Brand 
was right ? 


Mr. Disraeli’s speech last Friday night before the division was 
not one of his greatest efforts, but it contained an amusing snub 
for Mr. Beresford Hope,—one of the most grotesque and man- 
nered speakers in the House,—who had attacked him violently 
early in the evening, and, in reference to Mr. Disraeli’s Tancred, 
had declared his intention to vote against the ‘“ Asian mystery.” 
Mr. Disraeli declined to reply to him, “ because he evidently 
expected that I was going to make a very elaborate reply to 
what he said. I assure him that I listened with the greatest 
pleasure to the invective he delivered against me. His style is 
greatly ornamental to discussion, but it requires practice, and so 
far as my honourable friend displayed his talents to-night, I 
listened with the greatest satisfaction. All his exhibitions in this 
House are distinguished by a pradery which charms me; and 
when he talks of Asian mysteries, I may perhaps, by way of reply, 
remark that there is a Batavian grace about his exhibition ” [the 
Hopes are of Dutch family] ‘ which takes the sting out of what 
he has said.” Mr. Disraeli gave also a playful paraphrase of the pur- 
pose of the letter which he addressed the other day to his fol- 
lowers, and the intention of which was to ‘‘ whip” a strong 
attendance for Friday night. ‘It was exactly such a letter as 
honourable gentlemen on both sides of the House have been con- 
stantly in the habit of receiving. It may be described as a 
monosyllabic word,—the instrument with which the races of 
Nemza have been won.” It was rather a mild joke, but the 
House likes mild jokes of that kind. That last was quite after 
Lord Palmerston’s own heart, whose style of treating the House 
Mr. Disraeli has evidently been studying. 


M. de Calonge, the Spanish Foreign Secretary, isa much cleverer 
man than anybody gave him credit for being. He has found out 
a plan by which he can concede Lord Stanley's demands and con- 
ciliate Spanish pride at the same time. He told the Cortes he 
would “ uphold the honour and independence of Spanish tribunals,” 
which, as it looked like defiance, was very highly approved. He 
then caused the Prize Court at Cadiz, which is, we imagine, merely 
the local Revenue Board over again, and not what we call a Court 
at all, to call up its decree and reverse it, declaring the szizure of 
the Queen Victoria illegal. ‘This has been done, and consequently 
to yield to Lord Stanley is to uphold Spanish judicial decrees, and 
everybody is content except poor Francisco Homédes, who traded 
under British guarantee, and has not received any cash yet. We 
suppose when it comes it will be called “ costs,” not ‘* compensa- 
tion.” 


The Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein 
Helena) achieved her baby successfully last Sunday afternoon. 
Mother and child (a boy) are well. 


The Princess of Wales is somewhat better,—her knee but 
slightly improved, but her general health better. The Lancet 
professionally observes, that ‘* for the last three or four nights the 
amount of natural and refreshing sleep which has been obtained 
leaves nothing to be desired.” We suppose natural sleep means 
sleep gained without opiates, and that “ refreshing ” is intended 
to convey the valuable truth that she, like the rest of the human 
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race, felt better when she woke than when she went to see; 
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The German Constitution is made. 
Bismarek announced that he could not accept an amendment 
limiting the continuance of the Military Budget to 1st January, 
but it was carried, nevertheless, and on 17th inst. the Count 
announced that the Federal Government accepte 1 the Constitution 
Immediately after the King closed the session in a 
hich he heartily praised the ‘ patriotic earnest- 
The attributes of the Federal authority 


On 15th inst. Count von 


as amended. 
lofty speech, in w 
ness” of the members. 


wore “sufficient,” the individual States ‘ retain their freedom in | 


P : aii _ 2 28.5 
all departments wherein variety and development are admissible 
The Constitution brought the hopes of our South 


ind salutary. 
The time has 


German brethren nearer to their fulfilment. 
arrived when our German Fatherland is able to uphold its peace, 
its rights, and its dignity by its own collective strength. The 
national self-consciousness, which has found elevated expression in 
the Parliament, has met with a powerful echo from all quarters of 
Germany. None the less, however, are all the governments and 
peoples of Germany unanimous that the regained power of the 
nation has, above all, to uphold its significance by rendering 
secure the blessings of peace.” 
and is considered in Germany to mean that the Fatherland is 
strong enough to do as it likes. 





Mr. Gladstone received this day week a vote of confidence in 
his leadership, passed by the Guildford Reform Association, to 
which he replied by thanking the Association with the paren- 
thetical remark, ‘* You will have observed the division last night, 
and it will probably lead you to an altered estimate of any power 
possessed by me to improve the Reform Bill of the Government. 
I beg, however, to assure you that my attachment to the great 
end in view is unaltered.” The Times, which had done all in its 
power to bring about the Government victory, took this note on 
Wednesday as the text of an article patronizing to Mr. Gladstone, 
bidding him cheer up, and do his best to improve the Bull, in 
spite of any little despondency he may feel at the defeat. ‘* We 
can assure him that his power is great, even though not omnipo- 
tent, and the good of the country requires that his power should 
be exerted.” It was only not great enough to ‘accomplish what 
was impossible,’—‘ the impossible” consisting, in the Times’ 
opinion, in the rather humble enterprise of enabling compound 
householders to vote without giving up the convenience and 
economy of paying their rates to a middleman,—or rather, per- 
haps, of succeeding in any proposal which the Times had con- 
demned. 


M. Rattazzi has formed his Ministry at last, but declined to 
state why he happened to be entrusted with the task. He could 
not, he said, ‘‘ divulge” the reasons. He promised, however, all 
manner of pretty things,—the restoration of the finances, the 
reorganization of the army, the decentralization of administration, 


The speech was heartily cheered, | 


| the Board proceeded to do without thei. ‘The Companys omar 
| drove engines, applications came in from outside, and in leas the 
} a week the line was again in working order. The men 002 the 
they are beaten, and accordingly ask the drivers on the Midland 
| strike on their behalf, but there seems some hesitativa about this 
| The North-Eastern men have bad leaders clearly, for they haye i 
case worth striking for. At least, if they have, they have es 
explained it. We have read carefully all the Z'rain has to say ior 
them, and it amounts only to a suspicion that the Directors anq 
ithe Tratlic Manager and the foreman were all impertinent on 
purpose to ntke the men strike, which is not likely. If they were, 


wise men would have bafiled them by not striking, 





Liquidation must be a profitable business. Mr, H. H, Cannan 
‘liquidated ” the affairs of the Agra Bank, that is to say, he eo}. 
j lected 4,000,000. owing to them, paid their clerks in Londoy 
| settled with creditors, and generally put affairs straight, He 
| made no bargain, but when the Bank was re-opened,—a measur 
ihe, according to the chairman, opposed,—he demanded 25,009), 
| The Directors thought the claim exorbitant, and referred him to 


| Chancery, and he has appealed to that Court and to the public, 
The verdict of the latter will be, we think, against him, Jf 
Mr. Cannan did anything an able Bank Manager could not do, 
he should have fixed his price beforehand, at any figure he 
pleased. If he did not, then the sum is too much for less than 
one year's work as a bank manager, for that, and nothing else, jg 
what a Bank liquidator really is. He is extra hard worked, and 
ought to have extra pay, but there his moral claim ends, If hg 
does not like those terms, he should make a strict bargain before. 
hand, leaving those concerned to find some one who does, 


John Marnchien, said to be a mulatto, but more probably a 
‘Manilla man,” was a seaman on board the Raby Castle, English 
ship in the China trade. So was Karl Anderson, a Swede, who 








shipped at Penang. Anderson took it into his head that Marn- 
chien was a “ Russian Finn,” that is apparently a Lapp, whom 
sailors think as unlucky as a black cat, or a parson, or a corpse, 
He attributed to him every squall and every accident, affirmed 
loudly that he must be killed, and at last off the Cape killed him, 
‘The murderer was a quiet, inoffensive person, who evidently be. 
lieved his own theory, and the question is whether his crime was 
morally murder, the verdict of the jury of able editors which usually 
sits on such cases being, as to the majority,—No. Is the jury, then, 
prepared to spare every mother who kills her child in order that 
it may get to heaven ? If Anderson is insane a different issue is 
raised, but if, as is admitted, he is sane, why should either his 
superstition or his benevolence save him, any more than the 
mothers who so frequently commit an analogous crime ? 


Sir Colman O’Loghlen’s Bill on the law of libel, which we dis- 





the “liquidation ” of Church property, and the establishment of 
a system of retiring pensions. There are to be no new taxes, and | 
the deficit is to be balanced by economies, by care in collections, | 
and, as we take it, by transferring many local expenses to local | 
funds, Rattazzi may accomplish many of these ends, as we have | 


cussed at length in a former number (of March 16), has come 
back from the Select Committee to which it was referred as strong 
as regards the rights of the Press, and stronger as regards the 
rights of individuals, to publish calumnies on other individuals, 


than it went to them. In its present shape it exempts newspapers 


; : 0 ] a _ . xr, " 7 s Sa . . . . F . ae | ° one . . 
explained elsewhere, if Napoleon’s real object in appointing hin is ; absolutely from any responsibility for publishing statements, how- 
not to neutralize Italy as against France, but as against Austria, | eyer positively injurious and damaging to individuals, if they have 


to leave Austria free to act when the hour arrives as his ally in 


the field. 





been actually uttered at public meetings, on condition of their 
}also publishing, in an equally couspicuous form, the reply of the 


Lord Lorne, whose book we reviewed the other day. must be an | Person aggrieved. But it has changed the Bill in this respect, that 


acute observer. He predicted, two years ago, 
Geffrard, of Hayti, would be deposed 


Salnave. 
alternative. 


plebiscituin, which he will, it is said, obtain. 
and Solomon —the latter the person arrested in Hayti as a friend 
of Pannegey —are appointed to the Consultative Council, and will 
probably intrigue hard against their chief. No causes are assigned 
for the revolution, but its origin was, we believe, colour jealousy 
and the insurgents were greatly strengthened by Geffrard’s 
known dislike to bloodshed. Ile was a worthy man, but appar- 
ently did not see it was his duty to defend his position at all 
hazards, 


The Directors of the North-Eastern Railway seem to have | 


beaten their engine-drivers. ‘The latter struck suddenly, nomi- 
nally for this or that cause, really, if we understand the Train 
because they could not stand the 


: 


insvlence of their foreman. 


and succeeded. by General 
On March &, the President, who was appointed for life, | 
became aware that he must either attack his opponents, who were 
marching in arms on his capital, or abdicate, and he chose the latter 
He communicated his resolve to the Senate, and on | 
March 13 he sailed for Jamaica, where he arrived in safety. ‘The 
Senate clected General Nissage President, but he demands a 
Generals Salnave 


and 


that President | it does not even permit the utterer of a libel to be prosecuted, unless 


| he shall, upon application, refuse or neglect to publish a full 
| apology, in some newspaper circulating in the part of the country 
in which the meeting was held. Thus, if a person unknown 
asserts (from spite) at a public meeting the insolvency of any 
| eminent firm, or a violent politician asperses the private character 
}and life of an opponent, the few really disreputable papers 
lof wide circulation might copy the statements with absolute 

| impunity, while their author could probably seldom be traced,— 
| and who would like even to defend his own private reputation ia 

| such papers? Verbatim reports of Parliament, municipal councils, 

| and all other constitutional bodies, ought clearly to be authorized, 

| —as it is far more important that their proceedings should be 
accurately known than even that individuals should be protected. 

| But we do not believe the House of Lords will conseut to take 
| away the inducement which now exists to send only men of educa- 
| tion and discretion as reporters to ordinary public meetings. 





‘* A Country Parson” writes to the Times of Monday, to sup- 
port Mr. Henley’s view of the Small Tenements’ Act as “a 
device of Old Nick,” leading to extortion on the part of landlords, 
and degra lation on the part of the tenants, who “ have no induce- 
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—, asen the poor-rate, as is the case where the Act is not in 
sand and who have come to believe that habits which raised them 
a claim on the rate only tend to save the landlords’ pocket, 
with the suspicion (often but too true) that the composition for 
costs more than the rate itself; improvidence and rate 
der are encouraged and fostered among them by the law of 
Sd.” Surely these are the oddest and most unaccountable 
po of superstition ? Composition is bad, says ‘‘ A Country 
Parson,” because (1) compounders fancy they do not pay rates at 
all, bat only the landlord, whose pocket they do not care to spare, 
and because (2) compounders suspect the composition costs 
than the rate itself. That is, they believe they do not pay 
gay, and also believe they pay twice as much as they ought. They 
are not quite so stupid as all that. In point of fact, paying rates 
through & landlord in a rent raised equally for every week of 
the year, and paying them through a collector in four quarterly 
instalments, is well understood to be precisely the same process, 
put the former is so much more convenient to most men, that 
they do not object even to forfeit a trifle for the convenience. 


Mr. Stansfeld made a good speech at Halifax on Thursday. 
He remarked that he had always noticed that the foes of a good 
measure advance it much more than the friends, and that Reform 
qas no exception to the rule. Since the Conservatives had, as 
usnal, given it last session the great advantage of their determined 

ition, it had advanced more rapidly than ever before. Ie 
called the Bill now before the House, in many of its details, 
«tricky, delusive, and mischievous,” but he thought if Reformers 
united, it might issue from the House “ large, simple, and satis- 
tory.” He remarked that Lord Grosvenor’s policy in voting 
against Mr. Gladstone was to combine all the proposed restrictions, 
—ibe 5/. ‘hard and fast line ” shutting out absolutely all lower- 
rated householders, with the personal rating to restrict the number 
of higher-rated householders. Mr. Stansfeld said he hoped all 
true Liberals would resist a coalition between Lord Grosvenor 
and the Government for such a purpose as this, and that Mr. 
Gladstone, having failed in his own plan, would now simply lend 
his energy to strike off the restrictions remaining in the Govern- 
ment plan. 

It is quite right, we suppose, tosell our wooden ships, if they are 
useless, but it is quite right also to get a good price for them. 
The Admiralty have just sold to Messrs. Castle and Beech, the 
well known ship-breakers, whose wood everybody in London 
barns, the Colossus, Collingwood, Orion, and Cressy, ships of the 
line; the Impérieuse, Euryalus, Termagant, Arrogant, Chesapeake, 
aud Leander, frigates, 24,305 tons of shipping built in Govern- 
nent dockyards, for 68,0007. We are not learned in shipping, 
but surely this is a most extravagant bargain. Have Messrs. 
Castle and Beech bought the ships as they stand, copper bolts 
and all, or only the wood? Mr. Corry will hear more of this 
business than he will like, that is quite certain, and we recom- 
mend him, for his own sake, when he next sells ships to do it by 
auction, in London, and after considerable advertising. 2/. 15s. a 
ton for old ships so built that they are beds of oak and copper ! 


We observe with pleasure the address of support to Dr. New- 
wan, Which has been signed by so many distinguished English 
Catholics. The occasion for it was furnished by the violent 
attack made upon him in the Weekly Register, which charged him 
with having lost his influence in the Catholic Church, in conse- 
quence of his recent very moderate sermon on the Temporal Power 
of the Pope, and certain passages, supposed to be heterodox, in 
his Apologia. ‘The address, which was signed by a host of English 
peers and members and ex-members of Parliament, artists, bar- 
risters, Xe., and included men as far from each other in the Roman 
Catholic world as Lord Edward Howard and Mr. J. Pope Hen- 
hessy, simply expressed the memorialists’ conviction that “any blow 
that touches you inflicts a wound on the Catholic Church in this 
country.” Dr. Newman’s reply is, like all his writings, exquisitely 
simple, and yet has a character of its own. After thanking Mr. 
Monsell, M.P., by whom the address was conveyed to him, and 
his friends, he adds, “‘Of such men, whether friends or strangers 
to me, I would a hundred times rather receive the generous sym- 
pathy, than have escaped the misrepresentations which are the 
oceasion of their showing it.” Nor does the letter read as if these 
misrepresentations had really annoyed him. Certainly nothing 
could have elicited better that his influence among the best class 
of Catholics is unimpaired. 


_The new Bishop of Rochester is to be the Rev. ‘Thomas Legh 
Claughton, Vicar of Kidderminster, and the Oxford Professor of 





Poetry in 1852. He is the brother-in-law of the Earl of Dudley 
(Lord Ward), whose sister he married. He is said to be a very 
able administrator of at once Broad and rather High-Church ten- 
dencies, and to have been of great use to Lord Dudley in advising 
him as to the management of his estates, and organizing the 
education of the different parishes. [lis close connection with a 
Conservative Peer has also, of course, told in his favour. Ouwr 
Church at least has never affected to despise the mammon of 
unrighteousness. 


Admiral Persano has been cashiered. Ilis statement in his 
own defence suggests that he must have lost his head, for just 
before the battle he went on board the iron ram A ffondatore 
without telling the fleet; he only saw the engagement once, 
out of a port-hole in the turret; he ordered the A//ondatore not 
to strike the Kaiser, as her commander was about to do; and he 
led the fleet out of action. The story is a very extraordinary 
one, as the Admiral had in previous engagements exhibited the 
greatest gallantry, and there is something in the proceedings still 
unrevealed. The verdict of the Senate is, however, clear, —that 
the Italian fleet lost Lissa because Persano was a bad Admiral, 
and ‘Tegethoff a good one. 


Marshal Niel, French Minister at War, issued an order on 
Tuesday which does not look like peace. The price of exemption 
from the conscription was last year 84/., and has never been higher 
than 112/. even in war time, but he has raised it at once for the 
conscripts of 1866 who are called out this year to 120/. ‘This will 
sweep at least 10,000 extra men into his net, and will tempt as 
many ‘‘ veterans” to re-enlist. At the same time it will carry a 
bitter disappointment into the thousands of homes where frugal 
men, penny by penny throughout their child’s life, are saving 
the money to keep him at home. He has also abolished 
bands of music in the cavalry, saying he wants the men and 
horses for fighting purposes, thus leaving only the trumpeters. 


The Consul at Jerusalem tells us that 156 Americans from the 
State of Maine have arrived in Palestine, and taken up their resi- 
dence near Jaffa (Joppa), led apparently by millennial views. 


‘| They are mostly labourers, farmers, handicraftsmen, &c., bringing 


with them their own wooden houses, tools, implements, &c. If 
the colony survives and multiplies,—and many of the same sort 
have failed,—it will probably not see the Millennium, but will throw 
a curious and, to most men’s minds, a rather anomalous energ 
into the affairs of Palestine. We shall have the Mount of Olives 
laid out in villa residences, a popular watering-place,—“ Elijah 
Springs ” perhaps—under Mount Carmel, and a Capernaum aud 
Nazareth Junction Railway. What would the desecration of the 
Saracen occupation be to that? It is curious, and in some degree 
painful, to realize how the mind shrinks from seeing what we call, 
and rightly call, ‘‘ progress,” touch the ground sacred to greater 
than any human memories. 


The purchases of money (stock) on account of the public having 
been somewhat numerous, nearly all national, as well as Indian 
Securities have advanced in price. Consols for money have 
marked 903, 91, to 91}; ditto, for account, 91 to 914. Reduced 
and New Three per Cents., 89}, §; India Bonds, 47s. to 52s. 
prem.; Exchequer Bills, 18s. to 25s. prem. ‘The dealings in 
foreign Bonds have been only moderate, and the quotations have 
fluctuated daily. The Railway Share Market has been compara- 
tively firm. ‘The best short Bills are fully discounted at 2} per 
cent. Iu the Stock Exchange moaey remains at 1 to 1} per cent. 








The closing prices of the leading Foreiga Securities on Thursday 


and on Friday week are subjoined :— 
Friday, April 12. Thursday, April 13. 


Mexican om sie 153 . 15 
Spanish Passives ee se oe oe oe 193 ee Li} 
Do. Certificates .. oe oe oe ee lz ee 12, 
Turkisu 6 per Cents., 1353 .. oe _ oe ait oe SL 
1352 .. oe oo se 53 e 2 


Unitel States 5.203 .. we ewe me 
On Thursday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, April 12, Tuursday, April 13. 
oe 23 +e 23 





Great Eastern .. o° e os ee 
Great Northern oe os ee ve ee 113 o* 1s} 
Great Western.. ee o« oe oe ee ou ee 4.x. d 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. 122 
London and Brighton +e oe 58 
London aud North-Westera os llé 
London and South-Westera ~ e ° 77 
Loudon, Chatham, and Dover oe ° A 
Metropolitau .. .. oe oe oe ee Le 
Midland... am oe oe oe oe - og 
North-Bastere, Berwick .. ee a oe « a 

Do. York .. ee oe ee ee ee 934 
South-Eastern . os oe os os oe 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. — 


THE DIVISION. 
HE division of Friday, the 12th inst., will probably be a 
very important one in our constitutional history. A 
House of more than 600 members, that is, for all practical 
purposes, a complete “House,” decided, after weeks of dis- 
cussion and two days of formal debate, that it would not 
limit the suffrage in boroughs by a “hard line,” based upon 
the amount either of rental or rating, and that it regarded 
the personal payment of rates as, on the whole, and for the 
present, the most beneficial form of restriction. Nominally, 
of course, the vote was upon the latter question only, but, as 
we pointed out last week, the real conflict between the parties 
was upon the mode of restriction, the Liberals fighting for 
a line above which all electors should be equal, the Tories 
contending for a personal test, at the risk, or with the cer- 
tainty, of creating inequalities. This was the point—the 
Chlum village of the political Sadowa—and the Tories won it. 
The decision was the more noteworthy because it is clear that 
the majority preferred the personal test to the general hard 
line, not as the weaker, but as the stronger form of restriction. 
The House had been resolved before the division almost into 
a public meeting of unpledged representatives. So extra- 
ordinary were the cross speeches, a Tory Cabinet Minister 
supporting the Liberal amendment, while the Radical member 
for Sheffield upheld the Tory clause, so very doubtful or 
bewildered were the constituencies, that no one pretended to 
predict how the ultimate vote would go. Even the whips 
were at fault, and up to midnight on Friday the best 
calculations gave Mr. Disraeli a majority just sufficient to 
preclude a resignation. In partizan dialect, nobody knew who 
was or was not in what “ Cave,”—a word, by the bye, which 
it is evident will live. The House therefore decided as a 
whole, and the motive of its decision is evident from the 
composition of the majority. The Conservatives, with the 
exception of Lord Cranborne, Mr. Hope, Sir W. Heathcote, 
Mr. Earle, and six more, voted en masse in support of personal 
payment of rates. So did the Conservative-Liberals, ‘ Adul- 
lamites,” or whatever the coterie calls itself, which allows 
Lord Grosvenor to pose himself as the leader of a “ party.” So 
did twenty other members, who though not formerly in the 
Cave, were still understood to be opposed to democratic con- 
cessions. A notion has got abroad that extreme Liberals 
voted for the Government, but with the exception of Mr. 
Roebuck, who of late years has fought mainly for his own 
hand, and two or three Seotch members, who see that the 
Bill means for them household suffrage, the deserters were 
all men of more or less cautious or conservative views. Mr. 
Disraeli has, in fact, succeeded in persuading a majority of 
the House that his demand of personal payment is a real and 
solid restriction, more real and more solid than any arbitrary 
line, and the majority hunger for those solid and real restric- 
tions. There may have been, and no doubt there was, an under- 
current of feeling among extreme Liberals that this Bill might 
be made to work like a Bill establishing household suffrage ; 
but Mr. Hibbert, who really thought so, did not vote, and 
the majority of advanced Liberals voted with Mr. Gladstone. 
The secret idea may have had great weight upon opinion, but it 
had very little weight upon votes, for the liberal Liberals voted 
with Mr. Gladstone, and the conservative Liberals with Mr. 
Disraeli. Personal rating was accepted by a clear majority 
as on the whole the more Conservative, and therefore the 
more acceptable of the two plans before the House. We are 
not speaking now, be it remembered, of the real effect of the 
Bill, but of the effect which the less intelligent division of 
the House think it is likely to have; and it is clear that the 
thought is emphatically in favour of its conservative, and not 
of its liberal effect. 

This truth, which has been greatly obscured by newspaper 
comment, is of the first importance, because it reveals the 
excessive difficulty Liberals will encounter in altering the 
Bill. They cannot vote again openly for a “hard line,” for 
that issue was involved in this vote, and so involved as to 
make it comparatively easy to face the hustings, the tech- 
nical question before the House not being the “line,” but 
equality of electoral rights. Mr. Forster, for instance, went 
in for the Amendment, while stating openly and honestly that 
he should vote against the 5/. rating line. To vote for 5l. 
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cautious and timid majority, who see what that Means wel} 
enough, and do not see what Mr. Disraeli means, The 

haps abolish the “fine,” because that i i 7 
perhaps ; , mpost is mean as Wel] 
as vexatious, and Tory county members have rather an aversj 
to meanness of that particular kind. But if they attack the 
residence clause, they will come plump upon the majority of 
the 12th inst., the majority which does not like to resign ap 
genuine guarantee against the numerical increase of the 
Register, and sees that residence is such a guarantee, The 
deserters may not vote as they did on Friday, but they alsy 
may,—arguing for the Bill as a whole,—and many defeats in 
succession damage party prestige. Moreover, the utility of 
these changes has been greatly diminished by the division 
Residence and fine together are less operative restrictions than 
personal payment of rates. It is trouble which people hata 
and this mode of payment involves much trouble of a partien- 
larly painful kind, compliance with official forms, squabbles 
with landlords about reductions, variations of amount, and 
quarterly payments to officials by men who receive their 
incomes on Saturday afternoon, and who secretly dread eol. 
lectors as they dread bum-bailiffs. Mr. Disraeli might sur. 
render them altogether, and his Bill would still appear to 
many liberal minds as restrictive a Bill as it is now, a 
consideration which will greatly diminish the energy of 
the attack. Many Liberals will think that, it being im. 
possible to abolish personal payment of rates this Session, 
it will be better to allow the Bill to pass, and trust to a new 
Parliament to sweep away the objectionable clauses, be. 
lieving that in the first election everybody will qualify, and 
qualifying, will personally feel and personally hate the trouble 
of qualification. Apart altogether from the effect of defeat, 
which is always considerable, the tendency to side with the 
strong being an instinct with politicians as with the rest of 
mankind, the division immensely increases the difficulty of 
making any alterations whatever in the Bill. The Times talks 
about certain improvements which will be useful, but if they 
are in the Conservative direction Liberals cannot propose 
them, and if in the Democratic direction they cannot carry 
them, and what are they todo? Even upon redistribution 
they are much less powerful than they look. Mr. Disraeli’s 
scheme is hopelessly insufficient ; but then as far it goes it is 
not injurious, and a division on that point would either fail or 
merely postpone legislation. The Radicals will not follow 
Mr. Gladstone heartily for a broader measure, their latent 
creed being that to distribute power more logically power 
itself must be placed in new hands. This Parliament cer- 
tainly will pass no reasonable scheme of redistribution, no 
scheme, that is, bringing the distribution of wealth and numbers 
and the distribution of political power into honest and full 
accord. The Parliament elected under Mr. Disraeli’s Bill may. 
Consequently, failure at present being a certainty and success in 
the future a possibility, their tendency will be to risk a chance 
rather than an assurance of defeat, and without them Mr. 
Gladstone cannot move with any force or decision. Unless 
the leader of Opposition finds in his own genius some new and 
unexpected resource, or Mr. Disraeli refuses to concede some 
point on which Liberals dare not break their pledges, or some 
great personal incident occurs, such as the death of some very 
important personage, it is, we gravely fear, possible that the 
Bill may pass without serious alteration. Mr. Disraeli’s 
superbly unscrupulous strategy will succeed, and the House 
of Commons will pass a Bill to which every one of the three 
great parties in the State entertain almost vital objections. 
The Tories say they dislike extension of the suffrage, and they 
will have a Bill under which every householder can, if he 
pleases, vote ; the Liberals say they dislike inequality of rights, 
and they will have a Bill under which a ten-pounder can vote 
without trouble, and a five-pounder only with it ; the thoughit- 
ful Liberals want the good workmen put in, and the bad 
workmen kept out, and they will have a Bill under which, 
while Birmingham, with its hosts of skilled artizans, is not 
enfranchised, Thetford, with its agricultural labourers, 1s. 
The simple truth is that Mr. Disraeli, single-handed, has 
thrashed us all, Lord Cranborne, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, 
and the Spectator, all together, and the single great doubt Is 
whether he has not thrashed the people of England too. 
That is, we fear, the last, and is certainly the best hope. 
The majority of Englishmen are, under ordinary circumstances 
and in times of peace, liberal, and it is barely possible, care- 
fully as this Bill has been drawn, that the first election under 





without equality would be suicide. On the other hand, if the 
Liberals strive to convert the measure into one establishing 
household suffrage pure and simple, they will be defeated by the 


it may yield a decisively Liberal Parliament. If that occurs, 
the discussion ends, and so do the Tory party and Mr. Disraeli’s 
repute amongits members. If it does not, or, as some Dukes 
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are said to hope, it creates in a Liberal country a reactionary 
House of Commons, we shall yet see an agitation without a 

2] in our history,—an agitation which certainly will not 
ase either the five-pounder or the compounder as its rally- 
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MR. GLADSTONE AND MR. DISRAELI. 
R. GLADSTONE’S great defeat this day week, and Mr. 

Vi Disraeli’s very remarkable and unexpectedly decisive 

yictory, illustrate very curiously what observing politicians 

had begun to notice for two or three weeks previously,—that 
the leader of Opposition, whose tact, moderation, and firmness 
had gained him a chorus of admiring praise in the first six 
weeks of the session, has been steadily losing ground of late in 
the House, while the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
other hand, has, since the disruption of his Ministry and his 
fresh start on his present plan of Reform, been as steadily 
ining ground with the House, and is now, for the present at 
jeast, master of the situation. What is the reason of this 
singular phenomenon? It is not merely that Mr. Disraeli 
has had the audacity to propose, as a Conservative measure, a 
scheme of Reform promising to be, in the end at least, far 
wider than that which he denounced as democratic last 
session; for had Mr. Gladstone advocated the same scheme 
by way of outbidding a really Conservative proposal of the 
resent Government’s, every one knows that he would have 
been condemned and abandoned by half his party, and 
seolded at from the other side of the House till the 
country would have really believed that he had done some- 
thing wicked. Mr. Disraeli has met nothing like the diffi- 
culty in trampling under foot his party’s principles which 
Mr. Gladstone would have met with, even in an attempt 
to modify and enlarge the views of Ais party. This may be 
due in some smal] degree to the nature of the two parties. 
Individual judgment and opinion are infinitely more active 
and discriminating among the Liberals than amongst the Con- 
servatives. There are still a great many left of such old Tory 
squires as Mr. Kendall, the Member for East Cornwall, who 
candidly admitted to the House that he had told his consti- 
tuents how he was utterly opposed to all Reform, but how, if 
the Government, who know so much better than he could 
do, the state of feeling in the country, decided upon a Reform 
Bill, they would find him certainly voting for it. This sort of 
utter renunciation of individual judgment is very much rarer 
on the Liberal side of the House. The Tory party has still 
something of the compact nature of an avalanche about it, 
which “moveth altogether, if it move at all.” The Tory 
“Cave,” in spite of the spirit and weight of those who led it, 
was an utter failure ; Lord Cranborne was the leader of a band 
of only six. Almost all the rest stuck to their party and voted 
en masse. The advantage of having a mind, when your followers 
do not, as a rule, profess one, is evidently much greater than 
the advantage of having a mind when your followers do pro- 
fess one, and this Mr. Disraeli now feels. But party reasons 
are not the only ones at the bottom of this remarkable ebb 
of Mr. Gladstone's tide and flow of Mr. Disraeli’s tide since 
the crisis in the Ministry. To some extent we believe that 
personal causes in relation to the tone and temper of the 
House at large have limited Mr. Gladstone’s influence over 
his own party, and lent Mr. Disraeli a sort of adventitious aid 
due to the strong contrast of moral and intellectual qualities 
in which he stands,—in general very much to his own dis- 
advantage,—with his opponent. 

There is something strict about Mr. Gladstone, something 
of the “righteous and devout” man who lives “in all good 
¢onscience before God,” scrupulously serving the nation and his 
party, but never unscrupulous or audacious, and prompt to 
rebuke the slightest levity, so far as he discerns it, in the 
political conversation of those around him. Indeed, he imparts 
moral scrupulosity and moral indignation of tone into his most 
purely political arguments. Instead of using the regular 
party arguments, instead of speaking merely of mischief to 
the country, unfair partiality to this or that class, political 
disaster, and personal inconsistency, as connected with the 
Course his opponents pursue, Mr. Gladstone insinuates, and in 
nine cases out of ten not without sufficient reason, a shade of 
moral disgust into his manner, which, while in a Christian point 
of View it is often infinitely gentler than the regular party 
artillery, yet conveys a certain effect of moral censorship, and 
gives the impression of a holier political nature than that of 
the House at large,—which the House is apt to regard as a sort 
of hitting below the waist. Mr. Disraeli once spoke of Mr. Glad- 
Stone’s official oratory as “the sanctimonious eloquence of the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer,” and as it is certain that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s moral calibre has always been really higher and more 
scrupulous than that of the House of Commons, so it is certain 
that the House has always been sensitively alive to this differ- 
ence, and conscious of the indications of this difference in Mr. 
Gladstone's own tone and manner. Members have something 
of the feeling towards him which the Athenians had towards 
Aristides the Just. Far from being really dictatorial, Mr. 
Gladstone has recently, in more cases than one, consulted the 
wishes of his followers too much; but in spite of this, there 
has been about his speeches the dictation, not of imperious 
will, but of scrupulous obedience to a more rigid code of dis- 
tinctions, of stricter political piety, of more accurate observ- 
ance of the whole law of political righteousness. This is 
what Mr. Disraeli alluded to when in the debate on the 
second reading of the Reform Bill, he accused Mr. Gladstone 
of putting him “to the question,” and addressing him “ with 
the tone and air of a familiar of the Inquisition,” adding, in 
order to complete the caricature, “that really he had con- 
gratulated himself on having a solid piece of furniture 
between them.” Now, no doubt, the strong apparent re- 
pulsion there is to this tone about Mr. Gladstone is due 
in large measure not to the self-righteousness of the 
great Liberal statesman, but to the political unrighteousness 
of the present House of Commons, whose virtue may fairly 
and truly be said, without theological explanations, to be rather 
of the nature of filthy rags. We could have no better example 
of the kind of manner in which Mr. Gladstone’s sincere,—and 
only relatively rigid,—political conscience has convicted the 
House of sin to its own great discomfort, than the debate on 
the motion for removing Mr. Churchward from the Commis- 
sion of the Peace in Dover, when four Liberal members of the 
House of Commons were included within the terms of the 
proposed penalty by Mr. Bentinck’s amendment. It will be 
remembered that in answer to a sardonic question from Mr. 
Bagge, at the beginning of the discussion, as to whether the four 
gentlemen convicted of bribery at four specified elections, 
were the gentlemen of those names now members of the 
House of Commons, Mr. Disraeli had replied, with reprobate 
jocularity, that nothing had struck him as so startling as the 
frequent cases of mistaken identity; that the highly liberal 
tone of the gentlemen in question in condemning anything like 
Tory corruption, was primd facie evidence that they could 
not be the same persons, and that it would be well to have 
a Select Committee to inquire. Mr. Gladstone was naturally 
shocked at the leader of the House thus openly assuming 
a cynical air, and turning the corruptness of the country into 
a joke. He withstood Mr. Disraeli to his face ; and the House, 
who secretly felt grateful to Mr. Disraeli for making light 
of their sins, fidgeted uneasily under the light but grave 
rebuke of Mr. Gladstone. “I do not sympathize,” said Mr. 
Gladstone, with some solemnity, “ with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s practice in attempting to get rid of these subjects 
as if they were matters of great levity.” And he repeated 
afterwards, amidst a scene of great excitement, that “ this 
House should take care as to the impression it creates out of 
doors with regard to the seriousness of its intention of striking 
at acts of bribery in high places.” Now, the “ seriousness” of 
the House’s intentions on this subject is of a very questionable 
kind indeed, and it is apt to feel uncomfortable when Mr. 
Gladstone or any other prophet reasons before it of “ right- 
eousness, temperance, and judgment to come.” It feels just as 
Felix felt when Paul indulged in remarks on these unpleasant 
subjects, —fidgetty,—and that prophetsare jarring to the nerves. 
It prefers secretly Mr. Disraeli’s bold heathenism. It winces 
under the yoke of the Moral Law. It takes the first oppor- 
tunity, when the Moral Law is not strictly at issue, and it can 
do so decently, of revolting against him who imposes the 
yoke. It is well enough satisfied with Mr. Gladstone 
when he presents the attitude of England on any delicate 
and difficult subject,—say towards Ireland in revolution,— 
or towards the United States in dudgeon,—in a majestic 
and generous moral light. All that redounds to its own 
credit, and so long as the House is allowed to do what seems 
most expedient under the circumstances, it is an admirable 
thing to have a great leader who can feel more nobly on such 
subjects than the mass of Members of Parliament, and drape 
their actions in a graceful and dignified costume. But when 
the more noble tone of feeling results in rebukes to their levity 
for at once bribing and yet affecting to think bribery wrong, 
the case is not so satisfactory. Then they weigh well with 
themselves whether the rule of the Sadducee, who, if he takes 
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publican, not the pharisee, thank God,” is not better, after 
all. 
And yet Mr. Disraeli is really, no more than Mr. Gladstone, 
the leader the House of Commons would really like. He has 
gained relatively only by being confronted with this “just and 
devout” man. The House rather prefers his levity to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s seriousness, when Members are involved in the actual 
details of political struggle. But what they really prefer is a 
leader with their own deepest prejudices,—which Mr. Disraeli 
has not,—their own conventional impression of the sort of un- 
scrupulousness which is venial if not ornamental in a great poli- 
tician, and,—what, again, Mr. Disraeli has not, —their own con- 
ventional impression of what it is decent, if not to be, at least to 
affect to be. Lord Palmerston certainly came nearer to the 
sort of man by whom the House likes to be ruled, than either 
Mr. Gladstone, whose character is too strict, and noble, and 
scrupulous for it, or Mr. Disraeli, whose character swings loose 
from all conventional ideas. Neither of the faces which 
confront each other in the House really suit the majority of 
tastes. Mr, Gladstone’s eager, contentious, careworn, deeply 
lined face, graven by subtle lines, lowering with a mixture of 
self-conscious humility, of anxious scrupulosity, and uncalcu- 
lating impulsiveness, chafes and vexes them, as the face of an 
over-righteous man who takes distinctions which they do not 
understand. On the other hand, the impassive, vacant face, 
from under which, as from under a mask, Mr. Disraeli watches 
so keenly all that goes on, and “sucks thereout no small ad- 
vantage” in the form of finely calculated retorts, is not one 
which they like or trust. There is an impassiveness in it they 
rather fear. They don’t object to his secretly saying “ tush ”’ to 
his enemies, but they have well founded doubts lest the mind 
beneath that unreadable countenance is not saying “tush ” with 
at least equal scorn to the Jares of his best friends’ own pri- 
vate political idolatry. If Mr. Disraeli is at present waxing in 
favour with the House, it is only because Mr. Gladstone’s 
righteousness has exceeded what the House, in its present 
frame of morals, can bear. Astherule of Cromwell led to the 
popularity of Charles II., so the reign of Mr. Gladstone gives 
a certain success to the reign of Mr. Disraeli. The House is 
indifferent, and Mr. Gladstone is earnest. The House is lax, 
Mr. Gladstone is strict. The House is a little cynical about 
popular equality, and Mr. Gladstone is enthusiastic. The 
House is lazy about the details of legislation, and Mr. Glad- 
stone insists on instructing it elaborately in the profoundest 
minutize. The House is apathetic about the Customs and 
Excise, while Mr. Gladstone is eloquent and diffuse. The 
House is dead to the woes of the compound householder, 
while Mr. Gladstone’s reins in the night watches summon him 
to meditate on the ratepaying clauses. All this tells in favour 
of Mr. Disraeli. While we have a Parliament that “ cares for 
none of these things,’’ Mr. Gladstone will be beaten openly 
before the tribunal of the Legislature, and the only appeal lies 
to the country. 





THE PAN-ANGLICAN SYNOD. 


HE Pan-Anglican Synod seems likely really to take place. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury’s invitation, issued, as he 
says, ‘not I humbly trust without the guidance of God the 
Holy Ghost,” has at all events been sent, and on the 24th, 
25th, 26th, and 27th September next there seems likely to be, 
if not a new gift of tongues, a tolerably active exercise of an 
old gift among Bishops, English, Irish, Scotch, African, 
Australian, New Zealand, Canadian, and United States. The 
Archbishop has already decided that the meeting can only be 
gossipy :— 

‘* T propose that at our assembling we should first solemnly seek 
the blessing of Almighty God on our gathering by uniting 
together in the highest act of the Church’s worship. After this, 
brotherly consultations will follow. In these we may consider 
together many practical questions, the settlement of which would 
tend to the advancement of the kingdom of our Lord and Master 
Jesus Christ, and to the maintenance of greater union in our mis- 
sionary work and to increased intercommunion among ourselves. 
Such a meeting would not be competent to make declarations or 
lay down definitions on points of doctrine. But united worship 
and common counsels would greatly tend to maintain practically 
the unity of the Faith, whilst they would bind us in straighter 
bonds of peace and brotherly charity.” 

We cannot say this programme looks promising. There can 
be nothing but good of course in any “ united worship” ex- 
cept the harm of the resulting disunited worship, the separa- 
tion, we mean, of the Bishops from their natural dioceses 
and duties, which it involves. But in that brotherly con- 


i 
there may be great harm. If a great assembly like this 
consisting of all the most grave and venerable leaders 4: 
the Church called Anglican, indulge in four days of et 
minded suggestions without an object and without q » 4 
the whole influence of the Church will be weakeneg ani 
as the Archbishop himself would say, occasion of offe 
offered to the weaker brethren everywhere. Now, just = 
sider how hopeless the programme is,—and we comp, 
it not with practical assemblies, but with the Boumerieg 
Councils of the first centuries,—bodies which, violent, anq in. 
temperate, and prolific even of crime as they sometimes Were 
did at least exercise a very great influence on the future course 
of theology. But why did the Council of Nicwa, and 4, 
Council of Ephesus, and the Council of Constantinople exer. 
cise this influence? Because in general, at least, they met to 
decide the orthodox doctrine on some special disputed point 
like the nature of Christ, on which they sincerely believed that 
they had power and authority to decide, and on which indggj 
it really was very desirable, in the absence of literary powey 
and opportunities such as we now possess, that the less abl. 
and thoughtful pastors of the Church should hear the more 
able and learned of them speak at length. But what woul 
have become of the Council of Nicwa if Constantine haj 
summoned it by a circular, containing such suggestions as the 
following, in Dr. Longley’s meek but rash letter ?— 

“T shall gladly receive from you a list of any subjects you may 
wish to suggest to me for consideration and discussion. Should 
you be unable to attend, and desire to commission any brother 
Bishop to speak for you, I shall welcome him as your representa. 
tive in our united deliberations.” 

Imagine the confusion of a Council summoned in those days 
under such instructions as these, and the impulse it woul 
have given to the dissensions and passions, already tolerably 
strong, in the various parties! The certainty then would hare 
been that it would have ended in a brawl. We do not fear 
the same thing now, but perhaps what we do fear is some. 
what worse. If we feel little doubt, and nobody will feel 
much, that the conclave will separate peaceably enough, 
with a delightful consciousness of having effected nothing 
particular except the diffusion of a general impression that the 
Bishops of our Church are too much given to ecclesiastical gos- 
siping, still, that is, in another form, the very statement of the 
evil which we see in this conclave. There is no single point in 
the Christian theology about which men are now really earnest 
and anxious enough to wish to have a discussion. Doubt is 
not cynical and satirical, as it used to be, but it is vague, wide, 
diffused. If there were any one point on which a thorough 
discussion just now would be useful, we should not wish to 
have it in words, but in writing. Even if we wished to have 
it in words, we should not wish to have a hundred and fifty 
episcopal cyphers talking about it, but the one, or two, or 
three real theologians,—if, indeed, there are as many as 
three among the whole number. As it is, with four days to 
talk in,—suggestions from a hundred and fifty different sides 
as to what to talk about,—a thorough understanding amongst 
all parties that the subject chosen does not really matter, since 
nothing can be decided,—the pardonable vanity observable in 
all social congresses, and from which Bishops are not exempt, 
which leads every member to lay most stress upon subjects on 
which he has got, or thinks he has got, something effective to 
say,—and the general vagueness of our diffused doubts, it is 
not very easy to suppose that the four days’ episcopal conclave 
can, if publicly reported at all, pass without exciting a very 
unfavourable opinion in the minds of those who study its 
deliberations. 

In truth we believe, though it may seem a paradox, that 


the demand for this conclave, or concourse, or whatever it be, 
of Bishops, is itself a proof that it will fail. 
of that vague and restless sort which comes from a conscious- 
ness of ma/aise, and the absence of any consciousness as to the 
cause. 

prosper. 
finest intellects of the day. 
In old times Councils—summoned for very specific ends— 
have really influenced the belief of millions ; why not try the 
same remedy again,—or at least not exactly the same 
remedy, as the new Council is not summoned for any specific 
end, but still a remedy not wholly and obviously unlike, a 
remedy which differs from the old one in this—that the Coun- 
cillors will have to find out first what they shall talk about, 
and secondly only, will proceed to talk about what they have 
previously decided to talk about? Now, a demand originating 


The demand is 


It is of the eroriare aliquis sort. Theology does not 
The Church is losing its hold over many of the 
Something must be wrong. 





sultation about nothing in particular which is to follow, 


in this way never meets with any satisfying supply. If you ask 
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rtinaciously for a particular thing really procurable, you will 
‘» gll probability obtain it in sufficient quantities. Even if you 
don't ask for anything known to exist, but for some remedy 
for @ specific disease known to exist, you may cause a series of 
careful investigations which may end in finding a remedy for 
that disease. But if you only proclaim that you feel unwell, 
«gll-overish,” and wish to feel well and strong again, no four 
days’ discussion can by any possibility devise a remedy uni- 
yersal enough for a disease of such extensive and vaguely dis- 
: symptoms. 
— aoe we believe, who think the concourse will 
not only do good, but in itself be good,—a sort cf fomentation 
applied to aching minds, like bags of poppy-heads to a neuralgic 
disease. But for our own parts, we hold that if the four days’ 
discussion on subjects selected from among some hundreds 
of separate episcopal proposals has any effect, it will be to 
yate the disease. For the disease consists chiefly in the 
sagueness of mind of our theologians as compared with the 
precision which other scientific thinkers are acquiring,—their 
uncertain theories of evidence,—their difficulty in determin- 
ing the line between honest difficulty and culpable unbelief. 
It consists in a great degree in not knowing where their difii- 
culties are. How can such a condition of things be reme- 
died by general babblements? This state of uneasiness re- 
quires, if anything ever required, careful detailed treatment, 
—beginning from the beginning with individual doubts, with 
the anxious personal sifting of difficulties which a great mind 
deeply versed in theology and human doubts might be able to 
apply with some chance of really reaching the mind of the age. 
We at least, do not undervalue thevlogy. We believe that few 
subjects of human thought have had so much influence,—so 
much influence for good on the whole, though too often for 
evil,—for truth, on the whole, though too often for error, in 
human affairs. We believe that no book, not even Mr. 
Darwin’s, has influenced generations of English thinkers so 
powerfully as Bishen Butler’s few writings. We hold that 
the influence which a deep theology is apparently losing over 
us, it will one day regain. But the last remedy of which we 
should think for an age distracted with a loose assemblage of 
half thought-out difficulties, is to have an assembly of men 
who “ seem to be pillars” and are not, chattering over hasty 
suggestions in a four days’ conclave of Bishops from all imagin- 
able spheres of work,—the Bishop of Natal, who at least 
has a more distinct idea than almost any of them of where his 
difficulties really lie, being, we presume, excluded. The pro- 
posed concourse is a machinery, as far as we can see, for 
making apparent to all men “by how little wisdom” the 
Church is at present governed. That even this may do 
good we will not deny. But it assuredly is not the good which 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, with his evidently sincere and 
earnest trust in the guidance of God the Holy Ghost, contem- 
plates in this invitation. 





THE CRISIS IN EUROPE. 


HE “situation” in Europe, as it is called, is not one whit less 

gravethan it waslast week. Very few incidents have occurred, 
incidents, that is, about which there can be no question, but 
those few are all of one kind, rather ominous than reassuring. 
Perhaps the most important of them all is that the French 
Chambers have risen for the Easter holidays without receiving 
any message as to the negotiations “ opened ”’ by the Emperor, 
or any reassurances on the maintenance of peace. As it is 
certain that the Emperor would not have voluntarily left com- 
merce in doubt for three weeks if he could have avoided it, 
this fact alone suffices to prove that his Majesty has not 
yet decided that there shall be no war. Then the “litho- 
graphic correspondence ” forwarded from Paris to the Depart- 
ments for insertion in local papers, which is completely con- 
trolled by the Ministry of the Interior and revised in his 
office, is said to be full of complaints of the insolence of 
Prussia, couched in the language of the camp, and intelligible 
alike to the Army and the peasants. The Prussians are called 
" Kaiserlichs ” — Imperialists — an old camp nickname for 
Germans, which on the northern frontier especially will be 
thoroughly intelligible, and the Zouaves are said to be 
anxious “to be at their throats.” The Emperor, moreover, 
has taken the very serious step of raising the price of 
exemption from conscription nearly 50 per cent. at a blow 
—from 84/. to 120/—a measure which will be felt as a 
cruelty in every department of France, where families have 
toiled and pinched, often for twenty years, to raise the 84/. 
necessary to keep a son at home, and now find their efforts 





frustrated by a stroke of the pen. No such change would 
have been made with the new Military Bill still on the anvil, 
unless the Government wanted conscripts, and also wanted 
means to tempt old soldiers to re-enlistment. The price of ex- 
emption regulates the bounty, and to a French private who has 
served his term 3,000 francs seems almost a fortune in itself. 
The abolition of exemptions altogether would have been borne 
without annoyance, the peasants complaining of an inequality 
which favours the rich; but the Government wanted its old 
soldiers. More ominous still is the report, should it be con- 
firmed, that the Emperor, to secure the rapid passage of his 
Military Bill, has given up the principle of the liability of 
every male citizen to serve, which was the key-note of his pro- 
ject, and has consented to limit Army and Reserve together to 
800,000 men—four armies of the largest size with which mili- 
tary science can yet deal. This leaves the peasant one chance 
in four, instead of none at all. We say nothing of the 
rumoured despatch of the new cannon, light breech-loaders 
throwing from eight to fifteen discharges of grape per minute, 
to the North, except that the Government, when challenged, 
did not deny it, but only threatened to prosecute the Avenir 
National for “publishing false news;” that it has not pro- 
secuted, and that the Courrier de Lyons repeated the same 
story from a different source. The Bourse has not risen, and 
in France Ministers are speculators, while in French society 
the irritated annoyance at Prussian pretensions seems ever to 
increase. 

On the German side, the signs of the hour are even less 
pacific. The Austrian semi-official papers keep repeating 
like parrots that Austria will maintain her freedom of action, 
while the Bohemian Diet advises an alliance with France as 
the best chance for an Empire which has no nationality. 
In Bavaria, which would suffer first from war, the Pala- 
tinate lying across the Rhine, 115 Deputies have signed an 
address declaring that South Germany ought to fight for 
Luxemburg. The Wurtemburgers energetically repudiate a 
separatist policy; while in Prussia itself, Count von Bismarck 
and the King have suddenly thrown up their hands, accepted 
the Constitutional Amendment limiting the “inviolability” 
of the Military Budget to Ist January, 1872, and declared the 
Constitution as amended law. The object of that strange 
demi-volte is not, we imagine, to conciliate the German Par- 
liament, but the Prussian, which will now endorse the Con- 
stitution almost without debate. The nation and the King 
cannot quarrel just before a campaign. The King himself, in 
his final speech, tells Germany that national “ self-conscious- 
ness’ is fully aroused, and that “the regained power of the 
nation has, above all, to uphold its significance, by rendering 
secure the blessings of peace,” that is, as we understand it, on 
the Roman plan, si vis pacem, para bellum. The project for 
neutralizing Luxemburg, which alone seems to offer a prospect 
of peace, is rejected by the German Press, and there is little 
chance that King William, before all things a soldier, will 
evacuate a fortress which he garrisons under a treaty never 
cancelled, and which his engineers, specially ordered to report, 
have declared “essential” to the safety of the Rhine pro- 
vinces. 

The most ominous news of all, however, comes from 
Florence. Rattazzi has formed a Ministry, with Count Cain- 
pello, who married one of the Napoleonid, a daughter of the 
Canino branch, as Foreign Secretary, and has formally refused 
to divulge the reasons for the Ministerial change. Ricasoli 
was “struck by a thunderbolt from a clear sky,” and it is 
difficult to doubt that it was levelled by the Emperor, whose 
first object in any war upon the Rhine must be to neutralize 
Italy, and who in this war hopes for the ultimate alliance of 
the Hapsburgs. THe may not secure the aid of Italy, though 
the price he could offer is great, —Rome and an A wstrian guaran- 
tee; but he can secure her neutrality, which was imperilled so 
long as Ricasoli, who ordered Cialdini to invade Venetia after 
the French flag had been hoisted, remained in power. If this 
explanation is correct, Napoleon must have either used 
menaces or made offers of the most serious character, and 
either would indicate that he not only expected, but in his 
secret heart meant war. It must be remembered that Italy, 
though apparently distant from the scene, is really very near 
it. She would not attack France, and could not attack 
Prussia, but she could and would, without ingratitude or 
serious political danger, draw off one-half the Austrian Army 
to guard the southern frontier. Assured of Italian neutrality, 
Baron von Beust, as an ally of Napoleon, has only one danger 
to meet, the German sympathies of the German provinces of 
the Empire, and may use all force save theirs to aid in 
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humiliating the foe who destroyed his policy, drove him from 
his own State, and expelled from Germany the power to which 
he has always looked for support. If the fall of Ricasoli 
means the neutrality of Italy as against Austria, it is intelli- 
gible and most ominous, while that solution, and that alone, 
explains why Rattazzi cannot state the truth to Parliament, 
yet talks of military reductions and internal reorganization 
as his sole cares. 

If any combination as vast as this is in progress, and it is 
to this that the few known facts point, the matter has 
passed in part out of the hands of the Emperor Napoleon, 
whose interest, we fear, it is to accomplish one of two things 
—to obtain from Prussia an open confession that she is 
unwilling to fight France, thus allaying at once all French 
susceptibilities, or to strike a blow for the Rhine. The hope 
of peace lies in the former alternative, which, it is rumoured, 
England, always anxious for peace, is pressing at Berlin. 
The confession is to be made as easy for Prussia as possible, 
she being asked only to accede to the neutralization of 
Luxemburg, and the consequent evacuation of the fortress, 
but even to this it is improbable that Prussia will consent. 
All Germany is furious, so furious that German papers 
are seized on the French frontier, and is eagerly watching 
Prussia to see, not whether this or that fortress is to be 
made useless, but whether Germany has really been made 
a mighty nation, one which will henceforth never be menaced 
except as a preliminary to war. The young giant wants to 
feel whether he is indeed giant or no, whether, above all, the 
world realizes his stature to itself. German opinion,—whether 
justly or unjustly matters nothing for the moment, but, as we 
should say, neither justly nor unjustly, but only naturally, 
—is clearly in favour of war, the King, though honestly 
desirous of peace, is not ready to evacuate anything, or take 
any man’s order even to do as he wishes, and Count von Bis- 
marck believes that as war must come, better it should come now, 
before Austria has regained her force. Unless the Emperor 
retreats, or turns on Belgium, or finally decides, as he often 
does, that he can come to no decision, there is, we fear, little 
hope that we shall long be spared the greatest of political 
ealamities—a great European war, which, once begun, can end 
only in one of two ways—a resolution of Germany once more 
into many States, the destruction, that is, of a European 
guarantee for peace and civilization, or a revolution in France. 

Meanwhile, M. de Calonge has most adroitly extricated us 
and Spain out of our mutual scrape. The Revenue Board, or 
Court, or whatever it is, of Cadiz, has received orders to annul 
the seizure of the Queen Victoria, and consequently Spain, in 
paying compensation and offering apology, “upholds to the 
full the honour and the independence of her tribunals.” 





THE TIMES AND THE TRADES’ UNIONS. 


HE Times is evidently determined, if it can, to change the 
Trades’ Unions into vast Secret Societies, with concealed 
objects, unknown leaders, and unpublished rules of action. 
That must be the immediate and the frightful effect of 
refusing them legal status, the policy which the 7Zimes is 
endeavouring to force upon Parliament and the public, partly 
by argument which is unobjectionable, and partly by a device 
which, when its possible results are considered, almost 
deserves the epithet of wicked. That journal receives, like 
every other, full reports of the evidence taken by the Royal 
Commission on Trades’ Unions as it proceeds, but instead of 
publishing them, or abstracting them, or suppressing them, it 
publishes chiefly those portions of the evidence which tell 
against the men, rejecting equally conclusive evidence upon 
their side. The Members of Parliament who read these 
excerpta will never look at the evidence in bulk, and will 
therefore come to the final debate with minds saturated with 
anti-Union prejudices, convinced especially that the main 
ebject of the Unions is to restrict Trade. Every unsound rule 
is carefully paraded, without the Society’s explanation, every 
oppressive rule indignantly denounced without any statement 
of its true object, while evidence of the beneficial action of 
the Unions on masters as well as men is left to be discovered 
by the very few who will study the Blue-Books for themselves. 
Mr. Conolly’s statement that the men think of themselves 
instead of the masters is given at length, but Mr. Applegarth’s 
statement that men are prohibited from underselling their 
masters by making direct bargains with individual customers 
—a rule directly against the men’s interest—is suppressed. 
The Zimes is trying to show that the Unions endeavour 


workmen from doing more than their fellows, ang 
forcibly deprive the best hands of the benefit of their ths 
Undoubtedly the evidence extracted from Mr. Robert Hat 
does tend to justify that impression, but that evidence sh > 
be read amidst the mass of testimony, not apart from it ~ 
read, it assumes a very different aspect, a bad one, it may be ; 
the eyes of many, but still a totally different one. The shies 
of the Unions, as we read the whole evidence as yet pot 
is not to prevent the masters from apportioning pay to work 
and merit, but to secure a minimum of wages to the ave 
workman. Mr. Applegarth and Mr. George Potter explained 
the ideas of the Unions on this part of the subj ; 

part o e subject very forcih] 
and frankly, and the drift of their evidence is this, : 
Unions consider that the interest of the whole body of men ig 
the Union is superior to that of any single group, and that 
the collective judgment is, in most cases, superior to thy 
judgment of the individual. In thus believing they my 
be wrong, but they are wrong in company with every 
learned profession, and every branch of the public SETViceg 
Mr. Roebuck, whose questions display a feeling of bitter 
hostility to the Unions, would himself uphold the Bar jy 
expelling from its ranks, and thereby ruining, any bg. 
rister who took less than the regular fee; who “hy 
attorneys,” that is, conciliated the masters; or broke through 
any other “ professional etiquette,” that is, Trades’ Union 
rule. It is only in their application of such rules that the 
Unions can be exceptionally oppressive, and what is their 
process? Every workman claiming admission must be pro. 
posed and seconded by two members who have worked with 
him, and who testify that he is a good average workman, that 
he is in his trade an educated man—just the Bar rule. Then 
the Union secures to him a minimum fee or wage. This 
wage is only the average, and is settled between masters and 
men, and when settled no one must take less, because if he 
did the masters would be gradually enabled to force down the 
rule by pressure on individuals. No coercion is, however, 
exercised as to wages, except that exercised by the Bar— 
expulsion from the society. Mr. Applegarth, secretary to the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, Mr. Potter, 
secretary to the General Council, and Mr. Allan, secretary to 
the Amalgamated Engineers, all testify that as societies, their 
highest penalty is expulsion. Individuals may “twit” or 
menace seceders, but the society only expels, and its members 
do not refuse to work with the man subsequently, if he is 
“legal to the trade,” that is, has been at the work five years, 
Nobody is expelled for taking more than the average, if he can 
only get it, unless his getting more is distinctly injurious to 
his fellow-workmen. For example, a very strong and skilful 
man may set bricks at a rate most workmen cannot equal. 
If he is first on the line, say in building a wall, they must equal 
him, and the Unions, regarding this as unhealthy oppression, 
prohibit the practice,—one which, oddly enough, is, under the 
name of “back-breaking,” severely condemned in the Report 
upon Gang Labour. Of course, expulsion, like disbarring, may 
be a very serious thing in its consequences ; but it is no more 
oppressive than the same power now claimed and exercised by 
every Club in England, the House of Commons not excepted. 
The only hardship is, that payments made for many years by 
a man who has received little assistance may be sacrificed, 
and this could be remedied by the introduction of a new rule. 
It is not an argument against Unions, but against a defect of 
system in their mode of assuring. 
The minimum rate of wage is no doubt supported by 
a kind of caste compulsion, or trade etiquette, because, 
if it were not, the individual workman would have to 
fight the capitalist and hunger all alone, — the precise 
situation which union is intended to prevent. No doubt 
this produces occasional general strikes, but it also pre 
vents local and individual strikes, as the men in any shop are 
in practice compelled to consult the whole trade, who often 
oblige them to give up their own grievance. Union, in fact, 
gives the men the support of funds nearly equal to those of 
the capitalist ; they deal with him on an equality, and Mr. 
Applegarth quoted at least one instance where both men and 
masters approved the system :— 
‘‘Tlave you any evidence that that has acted beneficially upon 
the state of the trade, that any town, for instance, has been the 
better for it since it has been enforced?—Yes. ‘There is a very 
remarkable instance at Sheffield. Our society has been in exist- 
ence since March, 1862, in that place. ‘They were receiving then 
26s. a week, and working fifty-eight and a half hours, and recelv- 
ing the same rate of wages in winter as in summer. After our 
branch had increased there, the men began to think that they 





to reduce wages to an average, that they prohibit skilful 


were not so well paid as men in other towns, and they applied to 
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rsfor more. It was not settled without a dispute ; they | penalties existed once, but the heaviest now existing is rat- 
for some Lage = men gag en wel — = | tening—hiding workmen's tools—and this practice is steadily 
ding a code of working rules. Since that they have | g;. ; : cites Mi tleaad 
many spoetings with their employers, and the employers were ra i by ee oe gaan = ap plogarth gives Aitinet 
bad ed with the conduct of the men, and expressed them- SERERY CPSR Tes PONE 60 Cp See Coney a 

‘* What steps do you take to discourage anything of that kind ? 


well — It happened that the masons and other branches of the | 
ome trade had asked for and obtained the Saturday half- | —I can mention an instance. One of our members was working 
wold, and our men thought it was not fair that they should | at Cambridge, at a job for Mr. Myers, of London. ‘The men there 
work longer than the others, so they went to the employers, | attempted to make him pay a footing, a most objectionable thing 
imply instructed by a resolution of our branch, to ask the em-| tothe man. He did not pay for the first week or two, and then 
ye nl if they would grant the half-holiday. The employers | he declined, I think, the next. At all events some of his tools were 
plo ‘Yes, we will,’ and a short time afterwards granted it.| hid. The man came to the branch and complained. ‘The case 
They said, ‘ What is more, we have a suggestion to make to you was referred to the Executive Council, and they said, ‘ If the 
. We are well satisfied with the manner in which you | workmen on that job have done so he shall have all the protection 
which our funds can afford, and we will render him support ; and 


have met us during the last few years on trade affairs; but there | \ d we 
ig one thing we should like to suggest to you, and that is, that we | if we could find out who had hid his tools we should take the case 
should have a board composed of an equal number of masters and | into a court of law.’ ‘That is a case which we have now under 
men, and that any little grievance on the part of either one or | consideration, and if we find out the man who hid the tools we 
the other should be submitted to this board so composed, thus | shall make an example of him.” 
venting se age pe ae wll aapein ha pete an Ha There are many parts of the Union system, no doubt, which 
oy "The men went back to those who had an them, and ro tg sage “ ne gorge — the effect = the 
they gladly accepted that proposal, and there has been no such thing | CVene® as yet produced is not what the Zimes so adroitly 
gg a strike since that Board of Arbitration was established. There | makes it out to be,—not that Unions are bad in themselves, 
ig not a town in England where, taking into consideration the | but that they need on points somewhat wiser, more consider- 
working hours, and the wages, and the price of provisions, the | ate, and less selfish administration—statements no one who 
men work on better conditions than they do in Sheflield.” defends them has ever attempted to deny. If the evidence is 
That case will never be quoted in the Zimes. The men, in published at all piecemeal, which is a pity, it should be pub- 
fact, in combining to secure a minimum, are, so long as they lished fairly, like the report of a trial or a suit, not with an 
4o not terrorize, simply placing themselves in a position to obvious intention to excite a prejudice against the demand for 
discuss with the employer the rate they will take, simply | legal status, which would be the best security alike for the 
depriving him of his power to act absolutely alone. As they legality and the fairness of Union procedure. Combination 
form one of the two contracting parties, this is only fair. will never be given up until replaced by co-operation, and the 
The Union rules on piecework are more doubtful. It is only effect of the success of the Times’ policy would be to 
uite clear from the evidence that the Societies discourage | Cover the country with secret societies. 
that mode of payment as much as possible. All the witnesses We must add, that all the witnesses are as yet strongly in 
say it tends to three results—bad work, exhaustive hours, and favour of arbitration, which, as it would give the men a fair 
low pay, and all, as we read their evidence, have another chance, their opponents ridicule. The single argument produced 
objection behind. It enables a few quick and good hands to/| i8 that there is nothing to arbitrate about, the men claiming 
monopolize work, and the Unions prohibit monopoly of work | one sum per diem, and the masters another, but the answer 
in the general interests of the trade. Witness after witness, | }8 simple. There is something to arbitrate about, namely, 
indeed every witness examined, assumes as a cardinal datum whether the men complaining are receiving the market rate of 
that the whole body of the men represented in the Union has| the trade, as shown by the returns from different counties, 
aright to prevent any section from pursuing any trade prac- and a rate fairly parallel with that paid in equally prosperous 
tice injurious to health or to intellectual progress. They have | Or unprosperous branches of labour. The men ask no more 
aright, for example, to limit hours of work, and would expel than that ; keep up a most elaborate system of statistics to 
any number of men who submitted to excessive hours. The find out that, and the masters, if they offer less, cannot com- 
same principle is applied to piecework, and wherever possible, plain if it is not taken. Their resource is not to work. 
the Unions actually go the length of abolishing it, by com- Arbitration, when tried, succeeds, as in the Sheffield instance 
pelling members to divide any surplus remaining in the hands quoted above. Of course obedience to theaward must be “ volun- 
of the sub-contractor after payment of the “regular” wages. | tary; but it will, from the necessity of the case, be voluntary 
This is clearly an infringement, and a grave infringement, of only as eating is voluntary. The masters fear strikes, the men 
human liberty. A man may have no moral right to work himself fear strikes, and their fears will mutually impel them to accept 
to death,—though even that proposition must depend upon his | 2®Y alternative which does not involve the submission of one 


motives, for he may be dying for others,—but clearly no human | party to the other, and will, moreover, guarantee their adhesion 


being can have a right to stop him. Count von Bismarck’s exer- | t© the award. 


tions for Germany will probably end in paralysis, but that is no Se ee ee 
justification for a law forcing him to rest. The Unions in SHOPPING IN DANGER. 
making such a rule are both unwise and harsh, but then they WELVE times five is sixty. Sixty is twice as much as thirty. 
are within their right as Association. So long as they permit Some extremely acute member of the Civil Service, 
_— a Pepeseaneay 80 a ce tater Ps on to! possibly a Jew, probably a Scotchman, but certainly some one 
it P ies « a ae we a Va grog 0n | with an incapacity for examinations, or he could not have had so 
te on = Se oe A would be es — e but | much sense, last year arrived at those recondite conclusions, 
mgm one ts ¢ = _— ox aPahpeae od not be an! and fancied them applicable to the ordinary affairs of life. 
siderin — me f Trad Union po The or ae rae Consequently he has organized an Association, called the Civil 
ea Pee SS Se ee re rules may Ye! Service Association, but really the Buyers’ Association, the 
wise or silly, but are they voluntarily obeyed? If they are eae 2 2. ake as : 
h fe “ : economic principle of which is this. John Smith, after allowing 
the question ends, and the bulk of the evidence as yet pro- . : 
a : Rag ne for rent, breakages, spoilages, bad debts, and all other evils of 
uced tends to aconclusion of this kind. Individual members : : ; pe 
d : . business, can sell goods on twelve months’ credit at 30 per cent. 
0 occasionally employ what amounts to coercion, but the i cakenhtiden Chie 0 ie eull ab ue Baten 
Unions, which are managed by the abler workmen, discourage sane io J a 4 "4 mie "a 4 a ¥ a tl pete a ; = tne ‘ld 
all but three forms of compulsion—expulsion, sending to rend rap rs ny na "Mente Pent trap ansag " epee 
Coventry, and refusal to work with the disobedient. Of these | t'V° a, poanaliges “ = ra = aa : — “ey ai 
the first is perfectly just, members obtaining aid in consider- it is posst e or easy to demand a ¢ iscount of 10 per cent. rom the 
ation of obedience, provided only that they are fairly treated | original producer for ready money. ‘The tradesman who is paid 
as to back payments. Usually this is the case, the member cash can give cash, and cash strikes the manufacturer as a pleasant 
having received nearly as much as he paid, but individual | thing. He not only saves his interest, being paid ordinarily in 
three or four months’ bills, but he is relieved of bad debts, of 


cases of hardship may and do occur, and ought to be pre- “ ; Y : 
vented by fairer rules adopted by the Unions themselves. troublesome considerations about the comparative solveucy of his 


The second is just or unjust according to circumstances, and | customers, of wearing fears about bills and wages, and the pro- 
just or unjust, is nobody’s business outside the society. We bable state of the money market when his claims fall due. He 
might as well complain of a knot of curled darlings cutting a will give 10 per cent. for all those mitigations of his lot, and the 
cad, as of joiners not speaking to a particular joiner. The | tradesman, besides saving that, can in many businesses turn his 
third rule is oppressive, but not illegal, workmen having a| capital over eight or twelve times a year. Consequeutly, if he saves 
clear right to choose their own associates, without anybody’s | 10 per cent. and makes five on each turn-over, he can secure annually 
interference, except by ridicule or remonstrance. Heavier | just three times or four times what he made by heavy prices and 
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a system of credit averaging one year. An association can do this 
as well as an individual, and an association sure beforehand of its 
customers can do it very much better. Therefore, an association 
with the Civil Service for customers can afford to sell first-rate 
guaranteed goods at 25 per cent. less than average tradesmen, 
and yet be perfectly solvent. The Civil Service Association 
does this, does at its central store, in the City, sell any- 
thing that the wives of Civil servants usually want, or are 
likely to want, of very good quality, or rather of exactly the 
quality represented,—people have a right to sell junk for rope if 
they like, if only they will clearly say it is junk,—at a reduction 
of one-fourth the usual price. The reduction is not nominal, but 
real, the goods are, by the testimony of notable women, who can 
detect starch in calico and know tea from tea sticks, very un- 
usually good. Such a scheme, even if confined to the Service, 
would be sensible, being an application of the co-operative prin- 
ciple to the needs of a class which seldom’ co-operates, but it has 
gone further than this. ‘The gentleman who devised the scheme, 
—we have not the faintest idea who he is, but he would be worth 
a large salary to the proposed Railway Federation,—must be in 
his way a genius. Clearly, if it will pay a store to sell goods on 
these terms to twenty persons, it will also pay to sell them on 
the same terms to two hundred. ‘The general public may as well 
buy as Civil servants and their wives. Publicans’ money is not 
much worse than Pharisees’ money, and everybody, therefore, is 
permitted, after purchasing a ticket, costing five shillings per 
annum, —whicl: ticket is a stroke of social genius, as it is wholly 
unnecessary, but makes thrift look artistic, instead of mean,—to 
buy goods for ready money at the Association’s general store, 
which contains, or is intended to contain, everything except 
auchors. Moreover, as London is vast, and branch stores cost 
much in rental, and many tradesmen are aware, in some vague 
way, after it is properly put to them, that twelve times five are 
sixty, and that sixty is twice thirty, arrangements have been made 
all over London, under which customers presenting the ticket will 
be served for ready cash at a fixed discount, which makes the 
prices charged about equal to the prices at the store. It is in fact 
possible at this moment for any lady who wants any household 
thing, to buy the same under a guarantee as to quality at three- 
fourths of the price a good shop will charge her, and half the price 
a fine shop will think too moderate. She is in fact, as one of an 
association, a wholesale instead of a retail customer, and can effect 
a real economy, visible in the weekly bills, without much exertion, 
without risk of buying inferior goods, and without an internal 
sense of loss of caste. 

We are not going to defend or praise an effort of the kind. 
Wholesale dealing is cheaper than retail dealing, ready money 
more profitable than a bill at six months. The basis of the new 
enterprise is common sense applied to ordinary affairs, and common 
sense which the workmen of Rochdale, with whom the civilians 
probably would not shake hands, showed before the gentlemen did. 
There is no reason in the world why civilians should not unite to buy 
good tea, soap, and candles cheap, and much reason why they 
should, for they, of all men in England, have most to do with their 
cash, and the most rigidly fixed amount of cash to doit with. Our 
object is only to point out to the managers of a scheme which 
does them thorough credit as men of business and of kindly feel- 
ing, two or three of the obstacles which after a time will impede 
their complete success. 

In the first place, they must not destroy the feminine luxury of 
‘‘shopping,” which their scheme threatens in a great measure to 
do. ‘The love for that luxury is not, as male humanity is too ready 
to suppose, a mere foible of the less occupied sex. It is defensible 
on true commercial and economical principles. The most serious 
work which, in our scheme of society, is entrusted to women, if 
we except such trivialities as the early education of the human 
race, is making household purchases, and like all the work fairly 
entrusted to them to manage their own way, it is well done. No 
man not by nature a fool can compete with his wife in buying any 
thing he really wants, whether it be an epergne or a shirt button, | 
and no man not a loiterer in life will waste his time in trying. | 
After losing his time and ruining his temper, he will either pay 
too much or get a bad thing; she does neither, and the reason she 
does neither is that she can ‘‘ shop,” can, that is, devote to the 
comparison of the different qualities and prices of many small 
articles the amount of attention which, whether they deserve it or 
not,—just drink bad tea for a week !—they most certainly require. 
She gets a skill from habit as valuable as that of the broker, who 
knows, by instinct as much as reason, that certain shares are mil- 
dewed, certain others starched, and a very few more unusually 


_asigh, andif shopping is forbidden, competent women, ey, 
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| married to civilians, will find in the end some excuse, gracef 
| graceless, for going somewhere else than to the selected shop ne 
_ needful, if the system is to succeed on any very broad scale that ty 
number of shops open to arrangement should be as large a . 
| Sible, large enough to allow of variety and comparison ane 
| expenditure of a certain amount of brains. One shop in - 
trade per district or subdivision, which is, we fancy, the ideal of 
the Association, is not nough, unless English wives are to fea} 
like American boarders, as if household cares were DUisances to 
be obviated by people other than themselves, as if the Privileged 
shopkeepers were authorized purveyors, and themselves living the 
hotel life. Besides, no inducement is offered to any shopk 
to be better to-day than he was yesterday, competition bei 
virtually killed. Then, though this is a minor point, perhaps the 
system to be perfect wants a bank as part of the store, a bank 
which will cash shilling cheques, and accept the wife's cheque ag 
if it were the husband’s, and so dispense with the necessity of 
personal attendance for every order, however small, or howeyer 
distant the purchaser’s residence may be. Such a bank properly 
worked might be as valuable as a store, might, for instance, in ay, 
short time, destroy the advertising money-lenders’ business, But 
above all and before all, it will be necessary to guard, and guard 
carefully, constantly, and with a certain harshness, over the honest 
of all connected with the system as to the quality of the things 
sold. At the store this may be easily done. Paid servant, 
have small temptation to adulterate; there are the goods, there 
is the invoice, there is the fixed per-centage, and there is 
an end of trouble and responsibility. But the affiliated shops will 
require a great deal of looking after. The temptation to sel] 
goods just on the wane, draperies just losing their gloss, groceries 
just too long kept for perfection, stationery with a suspicion of 
mildew, china which will ‘‘ twizzle,”—is there such a word as 
twizzle ? everybody uses it, but it probably does not exist—yill 
be very strong, indeed, often irresistible. One such case will 
destroy the customer’s confidence in the entire system, She 
believes in her own eyesight, and knowledge, and experience 
pretty strongly ; but a reduction in price fills her, nevertheless, 
with a secret distrust, which very slight evidence would confirm 
beyond removal. It is very weak and very wicked no doubt, only 
do you believe in that very cheap horse quite as much as in that 
very dear one? After a little time the tendency will be either to 
seek the old profit, as well as the profit on ready money, by 
giving inferior goods, or to treat ticket-holders as persons who are 
asking for goods not as wholesale customers, which they really are, 
but as inferior customers who are entitled to their deduction, but 
to nothing else; who may be kept waiting ad libitum, and made 
to feel that they are asking, not conferring favours. No affiliated 
shop should be allowed to extend the “ privilege” to only one class 
of goods, or there will be constant importunity to purchase the 
excluded articles, and no shopkeeper pardoned after a single 
proved offence. With these rules the acute Civil servant who 
has managed to apply his arithmetic to such practical ends will have 
made a real reform in tradesmen’s bills, and if he will only extend 
his scheme to butchers’ meat will have half London for 
customers.. There is the point to catch the wives. They will put 
up with the grocer’s prices, but the butcher is a foe. The co- 
operative system applied to his business by an Association which 
can guarantee sufficient custom and cash down, would at this 
moment reduce the price of meat threepence per pound. 





MRS. SCOTT SIDDONS IN ROSALIND AND JULIET. 
V RS. SCOTT SIDDONS scarcely showed a true knowledge 
of her own powers when she chose the scenes in [omeo 
and Juliet to act after her very charming Rosalind at the Hay- 
market on the night of her benefit. She is not, indeed, a per- 
fect Rosalind, but she is a far more perfect Rosalind than any 
living actress of whom we know anything, except Miss Kate 
Terry, could achieve. All her gifts and powers suit Rosalind, 
and do not suit Juliet. She is exceedingly beautiful, but her 
face, though it can look tender, cannot look impassioned. Her 
fine dark eyes are restless and conscious, not Italian eyes, not 
‘‘ liberal givers,” at all. A beautiful Grecian nose, which slopes 
continuously from the forehead, and seems to belong more t0 
the brow than the face, always seems to us to express & cel 
tain want of spontaneousness of nature and a little conscious 
ness of self. Her mouth is gentle, and has a capacity of great 
sweetness, but, again, it is sweetness, tenderness, not an over 
flowing nature,—of which there is no single sign in her face or 1 
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from the first that Juliet was beyond her, and to try it under | 
t difficulties of a couple of selected scenes at the most 


° ew of the tragedy was a great error of judgment. The 


ane more especially all who looked on with any apprecia- 
ia of Juliet’s part, were quite unmoved, and scarcely even 
interested, by this tragic supplement to Mrs. Scott Siddons’ 
and tender Rosalind. We would not say hastily that this 
jively and graceful actress has nothing tragic in her, for we could 
ive her putting an expression of great cruelty into that beau- 
tiful face with signal success. Her restless eyes and general cast of 
face suggested to us more than once a possible expression of power 
far greater than any displayed in Rosalind. But then it was 
not of the impassioned kind, but of a spirit “ playing 
qith some inward bait.” There is nothing of self-abandonment, 
nothing of that willingness to fling yourself away for love which 
Juliet feels, in the sort of tragedy which we should suppose to be 
githin Mrs. Scott Siddons’ reach. 

But her Rosalind is full of happy conceptions, and has, indeed, 
some brilliant touches, though it seems to us to have many decided 
defects, defects which Miss Terry perhaps, but Miss Terry alone, 
would have felt and avoided. Her sadness is constrained when she 
first comes on, and is too rapidly and violently changed into forced 
gaiety at Celia’s request. ‘There is but little tenderness in her 
manner to Celia, who is played by Miss Ione Bourke with very 
great simplicity and taste, though she has the disadvantage of 
being taller and every way ungainlier than Rosalind, which is just 
the reverse of Shakespeare's intention. Indeed, but for her beauty, 
there is, at first sight, little or no real grace and playfulness in 
the first scenes of Mrs. Scott Siddons’ Rosalind until she begins to 
laugh at herself for her sudden passion for Orlando. In the wrestling 
scene between Orlando and Charles, as in every part where she has 
to display anxiety, to express half suspended emotion, Mrs. Scott 
Siddons acts badly. She cannot be still a moment, and yet her 
movements are none of them expressive; they are movements of an 
eager self-consciousness gone in search of expression, and finding no 
rest for the sole of its foot because she cannot attain it. But when 
Orlando has thrown his antagonist, and Rosalind, after congratulat- 
ing her hero, affects to hear him call her back, she throws into the 
apology to Celia—‘‘ He calls us back—my pride fell with my 
fortunes,” a wonderful sweetness, playfulness, and frank roguish- 
ness, that gives its first true charm to the character, and from that 
moment the whole of the playful side of Rosalind, a playfulness 
rooted in sentiment which enjoys the game of love mainly because 
the stake is never really for a moment doubtful, is given with 
exquisite tact and vivacity. 

One of the great points in As You Like Jt, which gives so much 
variety and lightness to the play, is the comparison between the 
three social grades of admiring, or more than admiring, women 
who do not want any asking to bestow themselves on their respec- 
tive lovers, —Rosalind, Phosbe, and Audrey. Of course the latter 
is meant for the broadest comedy,—Shakespeare alway has a part 
for the gallery, —and Audrey’s vacant stare of coarse admiration for 
Touchstone’s grandeur of words and clothing, only serves to redeem 
Phoebe’s sudden and milk-maidish passion for the delicate Rosalind 
in her boy’s dress from the effect of excessive forwardness and some- 
thing like matter-of-fact vulgarity, by showing the deep below. 
But the relation between Phoebe and Rosalind is very subtly drawn, 
and there is no part in the play which Mrs. Scott Siddons acts so 
well. There is a touch of light cruelty in it, and as we said, Mrs. 
Scott Siddons has a great possibility of expressing light feminine 
cruelty. Here it is the sort of cruelty which a woman so often 
shows towards another woman, when the latter seems not con- 
tent with a man who appears ‘‘ too good for her,”—what we may 
call ‘the little minx” feeling. This feeling is redoubled if the woman 
under censure ventures to fall in love on her own account, especially 
if her censor should have committed the same error, since the half- 
vexation which she feels at herself can be wreaked on another 
without any of that sense of extenuating circumstances which are 
80 strongly perceived in her own case. Both these shades of feel- 
ing Mrs. Scott Siddons expresses with admirable spirit. Nothing 
could be more truly candid,—candid in the feminine sense with a 
dash of malice,—than her advice to Phcebe :— 

“For I must tell you frankly in your ear,— 
Sell when you can, you are not for all markets.” 
Nothing could be keener than the flash of her sharp detective 
glance for the woman’s incipient admiration, and the triumphant 
_—— of superior beauty with which she receives it, than 
er, — 
“ Od's my little life, 
I think she means to tangle my eyes too. 





No, ‘faith, proud mistress, hope not after it; 





’Tis not your inky brows, your black silk hair, 
Your bugle eyeballs, nor your cheek of cream, 
That can entame my spirit to your worship.” 
Rosalind’s feminine vanity and pleasure in punishing Phoebe for 
her presumption spoke out in every word of this lively and 
malicious speech. It would be impossible to act it better. And 
equally, or if possible, even more admirable was her way of read- 
ing poor Phoebe’s lovelorn epistle in which she throws her heart 
at the supposed shepherd's feet. The first lines— 
“Art thou god to shepherd turned, 
That a maiden’s heart hath burned ? 
Why, thy godhead laid apart, 
Warr'st thou with a woman’s heart ?” 
she reads slowly, giving the rhymes with great emphasis, and 
evidently at first enjoying the tribute to her own beauty, while 
she laughs at the writer. But as she gets on towards the end of 
the effusion, Sylvius all the time listening sadly to the admiration 
of his Phoebe for another, her irritation against the minx rises and 
rises in her throat, till at last she ends it in a mock-heroic sing- 
song, timing with a motion of her head, and adding a line of 
equally expressive gibberish :— 
“ Or else—by him—my love—deny, 
And then—I'll stud—y how—to die. 
Ri ti—titi—tititti.” 
That was the best touch in the whole play. Playful contempt 
for the mock-heroic little minx, who was not content with a 
man really too good for her, could not have been expressed with 
more vivacity. 

Nor was Mrs. Scott Siddons’ Rosalind on the whole deficient 
in tenderness. When Celia says of Orlando, “ Doth he not 
deserve well?” and Rosalind replies, ‘* Let me love him for that, 
and do you love him, because I do?” there was real tenderness as 
well as playfulness in her manner; and so, too, not unfrequently 
when with Orlando, with whom, however, she is perhaps a little too 
espiegle. She peeps round her mock spear at him, when she men- 
tions the youth who spoils the forest with hanging up poems on 
Rosalind, with true laughter in her eyes, but in a manner that is 
perhaps a little too much like open flirting, considering her boy’s 
disguise. And in general, perhaps, she strains slightly too much 
after gaiety. The beaming smile and accent of pretty surprise 
with which she reaches the close of each rhyme ending in her own 
name ‘ Rosalind’ is a little exaggerated, as it is clear she is look- 
ing for the name throughout each rhyme; and there is not in the 
true character any coyness or affectation of surprise at Orlando's 
admiration. In the playful part of Mrs. Scott Siddons’ Rosa- 
lind, there may be a tendency now and then to a too great 
dash of the espityle, but this is its only and a very doubtful 
fault. In the anxious tenderness, the pathos, however, Mrs. Scott 
Siddons succeeds but badly. When Oliver brings the bloody 
handkerchief from Orlando, and relates the latter’s contest with 
the lioness and his slight wound, her acting is really bad. As 
in the wrestling scene, she is never still for a moment, moving 
her hands and eyes constantly with forced actions of surprise, 
and terror, and hope, which are not in the least expressive of 
these emotions, and only persuade you that she is thinking not 
of her love, but of herself. Mrs. Scott Siddons is not mistress 
of expressive gesture. In this respect she is as inferior to Miss 
Terry as one actress can be to another. It is really painful to see 
her when she is listening, and ought to be listening anxiously, to 
a story in which she is deeply interested. Again, when Celia is 
pleading for her to the Duke, she misses fire in a very carefully 
studied play of gesture, taking Celia’s hand and dropping it with 
equally ineffectual result, and sweeping round to the other end of 
the stage in an apparent fit of what is intended to be, but is not, 
momentary pride. With such defects—in the direction of restless 
self-consciousness, it is natural that the rather forced and affected 
epilogue which Shakespeare puts into Rosalind’s mouth should be 
nearly the worst bit of acting in the whole part, and this isa great 
pity when the part contains so many happy, and some even bril- 
liant, touches. Still, on the whole, Mrs. Scott Siddons shows real 
originality in Rosalind; but she should never again attempt to 
play Juliet, till she can exchange her nature for the rich, over- 
flowing, impassioned nature which of all Shakespeare’s many impas- 
sioned characters is the most generous and bountiful. 





THE BOAT RACE. 
ERTAIN newspapers, which we will not particularize, have 
declared that the University Boat Race is becoming a 
nuisance. Perhaps this may be seriously felt by editors who have 
to admit long descriptions of the ‘‘coaching” that precedes the 
eventful Saturday. Moralizings on lumpy water, the wickedness 
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of one crew in clipping the stroke, and the partial weakness of 
the other in not catching the beginning, are a little tedious to the 
public at large. Yet the public at large is more excited when the 
race itself has begun than it is on the Derby Day, and flocks to 
the river side in as great crowds as those that go to Epsom. Last 
Saturday was a sufficient trial of patience, yet the numbers were 
greater than ever. ‘Thousands stood for hours in a pelting rain 
before the boats started. At seven o’clock there were carriages 
three or four deep along Barnes ‘Terrace. ‘The unbroken line of 
umbrellas which stretched on both sides of the railway bridge as 
far as the eye could reach, seemed like an interminable series of 
small black cupolas. And out of this too English and monotonous 
mass there were occasional glintings of light or dark blue as some 
carriages tried to pass, and the blue-tipped whip was shaken over 
the blue-rosetted horses. Some prudent persons took advantage 
of the rain to eschew the orthodoxy in colour which is generally 
de rigueur. The ladies, however, were generally faithful to their 
chosen Universities. It is whispered that some of them com- 
mitted themselves to blue stockings,—not from any connection 
with the literary sect which was formerly identified with those 
articles of apparel. It might indeed be said that there is a 
certain significance in ladies, who are not literary, decking 
themselves with literary symbols for Universities which are not 
studious. But this is an ungenerous reflection, and is quite out 
of place on the present occasion. A very eminent Don has de- 
clared that the duty of Oxford is not to produce scholars, 
but men, and a boat race is certainly a sufficient test of man- 
hood. 

We have no wish to enter into those meteorological considera- 
tions which by this time have become rather stale. But it must 
be said that two hours’ soaking is not a good preparation for 
seeing an event, and that rain has a tendency to cloud those 
glasses which answer the purpose of eyes to many writers. Last 
year the writer remembers taking his station on some iron railings 
just above Barnes Bridge, like a Mussulman on the famous bridge 
which is compared to the edge of a razor. From that point he 
saw a cloud of smoke far down the river, and a black smoking 
mass rounded the point of the Hammersmith Waterworks. Just 
in front of this mass he caught sight of two little low white objects 
of the size of paper knives, with a shifting gleam upon them. By 
degrees the sides of these paper knives took a bluish colour, and 
there seemed to be a swaying motion in the middle. You were 
able to distinguish the different steamers long before you saw 
that the objects in front were two boats with eight rowers in 
each, and that the oars dipped into the water and out 
again in a second of time. But when you came to distinguish 
this you were too excited to distinguish any more. A wave of 
sound travelled up the banks abreast of the boats, like the tidal 
wave which keeps pace with a river steamer. This wave breaks 
suddenly around you, you are in the midst of it, you are whelmed 
by it, and to your surprise you find yourself taking part in it, 
shouting to the boat which is ahead, if you have no reason for 
shouting to the boat which is astern. And then the boats flit past 
you, though the men in them do not seem to be rowing, though 
the oars fall into the water with a splash, and are brought out 
again by some law of their nature. The steamers follow close 
upon them, the wave of sound goes with them, and you find your- 
self trembling all over, and unwilling, if not unable, to answer 
for your words and gestures during the moment by your 
feelings, the five minutes by your watch, and the hour by your 
memory. You no longer wonder at the young Oxonian who said 
he would willingly accept certain death immediately after the 
race, if he could once be stroke of the Varsity Eight. If you 
have been a disobedient son of your Alma Mater, you return to 
her in spirit. If you are still a son, you nerve yourself for your 
next examination, and almost feel tempted to perform the heroic 
feat meditated by Lord Scoutbush of reading mathematics. But, 
alas! the fit passes off. You are calmer and more collected next 
year, especially if itis rainy. You enjoy the scene as much, but 
you have not the old illusion. The men really seem to row, and 
you would rather cheer them than be in their places. 

Still, illusion or no illusion, the race this year was a fine one, 
and far more exciting as a race than the last we witnessed. It has 
been already said by a contemporary which combines a scientific 
mastery of the subject with a popular treatment of it, that the two 
boats were never once clear of each other. Every one has written 
on the mechanically slow stroke of the Oxford crew, and on the 
dashing spurts with which Cambridge flung herself upon her im- 
perturbable enemy. But almost all writers differ as to the rela- 
tive positions of the two boats at any given point. Some say 


lead at that point consisted in being not more than half a length 
astern. The Times says that half a mile below Barnes Bridge 
Oxford slackened into idleness, and allowed Cambridge to a. 
slightly ahead till both boats were close to the bridge, when 
Oxford put on a magnificent spurt, and the two boats went almost 
stroke and stroke under Barnes Bridge, after a struggle on both 
parts which was almost painful in its earnestness. We who looked 
down on the boats from the parapet of this very bridge, find jt 
difficult to believe that such words can be written of this Year's 
race. The utter, almost provoking, slowness of the Oxford stroke 
was almost conspicuous below the bridge. The oars rose and fel] 
with a deliberation that became painful, while the light blue 
flashed in and out of the water with a speed that to the eye 
seemed almost double. And yet Cambridge was not gain- 
ing. The strength of the long slow pull was not to be 
wearied down. ‘The men had settled down to their work, and could 
not be flurried. Nothing could be more remarkable than the cool- 
ness with which the Oxford coxswain looked round at the Cam- 
bridge boat and measured the distance. Whea they darted at the 
bridge, so far from their being stroke and stroke, the leading oar 
of the Cambridge boat took the same water as the aftermost oar 
of the Oxford boat, and the two coxswains only know how a foul 
was averted. Yet the discrepancies on which we have dwelt 
merely tend to show the moral impossibility of catching each detail 
correctly. If you take up a station on some point which the boats. 
must pass, you have an unsurpassable view of a tenth part of the 
race. If you commit yourself to a steamer which leads, you have 
a fair view of the whole, but your steamer may be left behind, 
may meet with a collision, may be inefficiently steered, and then 
you see nothing. Perhaps if you could have your choice you 
would decide on the celebrated caique in ‘‘ Codlingsby,” which 
was kept ahead of the Eights by an occasional easy paddle. But 
as Mr. Disraeli’s heroes have the monopoly of such craft, we must 
confine ourselves to a bridge or a steamer. Even from thence we 
can see enough to content our natural desire, and may muse on 
thoughts which might almost occur to the leader of a Conservative 
Government. In the long, calm, slow stroke of Oxford we can 
detect the Tory spirit of that University, while the eager 
Cantabs represent the rising Liberals. The perfect discipline 
of the former crew, the unquestioning obedience to the stroke, 
the mastery with which the boat is kept in its position, 
the sense of duty and power, are exactly typical of the old 
party. The others are more impulsive and less in harmony, 
their training has not been as regular, for some of them have fallen 
victims to the seductions of the tea-room, and when the stroke 
calls on them they do not always respond. But they have run 
Oxford rather near this time, and at least they have put it to its 
mettle. Whatever may be their fate another year, their struggle 
has been glorious. They will hardly fail to learn from the slow 
stroke, the keeping together, and the strength of their adversaries. 
We do not mean this last sentence to be taken in any but its 
literal meaning. Oxford's victory this year has a most important 
moral. It shows that the race is not to the swift, as was lately 
held even by so good a judge as Mr. Maclaren. In spite of the 
lightness of the boats and the little resistance opposed to the water, 
strength is still shown to prevail. Mr. Maclaren quoted an old 
waterman to the effect that in a modern race, ‘‘ them as can 
bucket it the fastest will win, if they don’t bust,” but Cambridge 
‘“‘ bucketed ” it this year much faster than Oxford. ‘The science 
of rowing will be certainly advanced when it is seen that it is not 
a question of mere wind, but that muscular strength developed by 
judicious training, and tutored according to the rules of an ever 
growing experience, tells on the water as elsewhere. 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
XXVI.—Sussex anv Sourm Surrey.—Conc.uvsion. 
TPYURNING to the list of Sheriffs of Sussex and Surrey for 
illustrations of the leading families in these counties in the 
period succeeding the Norman Conquest, we find the following 
names most frequently occurring, or afterwards most conspicuous 
in these counties, the reign mentioned being that in which they 
first appear. Before the reign of Edward I. the civil union of 
the counties seems to have been occasional and fitful; from that 
reign to Elizabeth's time it was constant. Hai and Fitz-Reuf- 
fride (temp. Henry II.) ; Marescal and Apletricham (Richard I.) ; 
Fitz-Hubert and De Barier (John) ; De Gatesden, De Savage, De 
Loches, and Aquillon or Aguillon (both counties) (Henry IL); 
De Glamorgan, De Pageham, and Albel (Edward I.); De Henle 
and De Mere (Edward II.); Dubermon, Vaughan, De Bowsey, 





Cambridgeled under Hammersmith Bridge, others that Cambridge's 


De Hoo, and Lewkenor (Edward III.) ; Hurst, Ashburnbam, 
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Weston, Fienes, and Carew (Richard II.) ; Pelham and Sackvile 
Henry IV.) ; Wintershul, Uvedale, and Knotesford (Henry V.) ; 
oa of Claveringham, and Husey (Henry VI.); Grimsford of 


Oxenbridge of Breede (Henry VII.) ; 


Crowhurst, Goring, Apsley, and Roos (Edward IV.); Morley, | 
Dawtrey, Brown of Breachnorth, Leigh of Stockwell, and | 
: West, Bellingham, | 


ham, in the eastern division of the county, were the last places 
at which they were carricd on. The Ashburnham furnace was in 
work in the end of the Jast century. The balustrades round St. 
Paul’s Cathedral were cast in the parish of Lamberhurst. The 
furnace here is said to have owed its extinction to the withdrawal of 
Government contracts consequent on the discovery that cannon 


Moore of Looseley, and Palmer of Angmering (Henry VIII.) | surreptitiously cast there were conveyed by smugglers for the use of 


During the Reformation period and to the close of the Tudor 
dynasty the Pelhams, Moores, Gorings, Palmers, Coverts, 
Morleys, Shirleys, Brownes, Parkers, and Culpepers are prominent, 
and the Eversfields make their appearance on the list. In James 
[’s time much the same names occur, with the addition of the 
Springets of Kingmer. Charles I.’s reign supplies the additional 
names of Alford, Bowyer, Boord or Borde of Cuckfield, May, 
Evelyn, Bishop, Ford, and Baker. The above, then, we may look 
upon as prominent examples of the gentry of this Province in the 

riod between the Conquest and the Commonwealth. Her great 
noble families in modern times have been the Howards, successors 
of the Fitz-Alans, the Egremont Wyndhams, representing the old 
Percies of Petworth; the Pelhams, Earls of Chichester; and the 
Lennoxes of Goodwood, Dukes of Richmond. 

At present Sussex is a purely agricultural county, rather behind 
her neighbours in modern improvements. The Province, moreover, 
has hop fields and a breed of South-Down sheep, which are now 
not confined to the boundaries of Sussex. Formerly, however, 
Sussex was one of the great manufacturing districts of England. 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the iron-works of that 
county were of the highest importance, and their traces still remain 
among the quiet woodlands. ‘The beds in which the iron is found run 
in a north-west direction from Hastings, by Ashburnham, Heath- 
field, Crowborough, Ashdown Forest, Worth, Tilgate Forest, and 
St. Leonard's Forest, 7.c., across the old Anderida Forest. There are 
traces of the iron having been first worked in the times of the 
Roman occupation ; but the iron-beds of Sussex are not mentioned 
in Domesday Book, and they seem to have been little if at all worked 
by the Saxons. “ The earliest record of the works occurs in the 
murage grant made by Henry III. to the town of Lewes in 1266. 
This empowers the inhabitants to raise tolls for the repair of the 
walls after the battle. Three thousand horseshoes and 29,000 
nails are recorded as having been provided by Peter de Walsham, 
Sheriff of Surrey and Sussex (13th Edward II.) for the expedition 
against Scotland. Some of the banded guns of wrought iron pre- 
served in the ‘Tower of London, and dating from the reign of 
Henry VI., are of Sussex manufacture. A mortar formerly re- 
maining at Eridge Green, in the parish of Frant, is said by some 
to have been the first made in England, and it is probable that 
most of the pieces employed in our Continental warsof the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries were manufactured in Sussex. These 
hooped guns were superseded by cannon cast in an entire piece, 
and bored as at present, and the first of these produced 
in England were cast at Buxted, by Ralf Hoge, or Hogge, in 
1543, who was assisted at the commencement of his work by 
French and Flemish gunsmiths. ‘The iron trade increased rapidly 
during the sixteenth century, when many Sussex families enriched 
by it assumed the rank of gentry, and the older gentry, the Ash- 
burnhams and Pelhams, and the noble Sidneys and Howards, en- 
gaged in it, to the destruction of ancestral oak and beech.” Some 
of those who thus profited were not ashamed to own the origin of 
their importance, and the Fullers, by their motto, ‘* Carbone et 
forcipibus,” bear testimony to the former prosperity of Sussex as 
well as to the source of their own rise. So great was the destruc- 
tion of woods consequent on this trade that Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth made provisions against it. A writer in 1607 asserts 
that there were in Sussex nearly 140 hammers and furnaces for 
iron, each of which consumed every twenty-four hours from two to 
four loads of charcoal. Drayton in his Polyolbion laments bitterly 
these ravages on the woodlands of Sussex. ‘Thus fell the greater 
part of the old Forest of Anderida, the woods of the Ashdown dis- 
trict entirely disappearing. In one respect, however, Sussex has 
benefited in scenery by this manufacturing period, for many of the 
finest sheets of water in the county arose from the artificial ponds 
constructed for the supply of the iron-works. The casting of brass 
was also extensively carried on, as well as bell-founding; and 
steel was manufactured at Warbleton and at Robertsbridge. As 
late as 1724 ‘the iron manufacture was still considered the chief 
interest of the county,” but the decline of the trade had already 
commenced. The vast consumption of wood rendered the pro- 
duction of iron in this district more expensive than in the dis- 
tricts where coal mines and iron ore are close together. Hence 
competition with them became hopeless, though the works con- 
tinued as late as 1750. Farnhurst, in West Sussex, and Ashburn- 





French privateers during the French war with England. Other 


| furnaces were destroyed during the Civil War of Charles I.’s time. 


Nature has now reasserted her sway, and the old forest character 
is again partially re-established. 

The history of the Sussex towns presents nearly as curious a 
series of changes as that presented by the county districts. 
Chichester, as we have seen, was granted to Earl Roger de Mont- 
gomery. He, of course, at once established a castle here, adapt- 
ing, seemingly, ‘‘ the Roman fortification to the Norman plan by 
placing a square or circular tower upon an artificial mound of 
earth, which is now the only remaining vestige.” He added, as 
we have seen from Domesday Book, sixty houses to those which 
the city contained in the time of the Confessor, and “ confirmed 
to the neighbouring manors the privilege of holding tenements, 
houses, and shops within the walls. These, when not retained by 
the lord, were let out at annual rents.” The removal of the 
Episcopal See to Chichester in 1075 gave the town a new impetus. 
The landlords of the town in the succeeding period were the 
Albini and Fitzalan families (successive Earls of Arundel), the 
Bishop, the Dean and Chapter, and the Mayor and Corporation. 
In the sixth year of John, three mints were established here, 
the profits of two attaching to the Crown and of the third to 
the Bishop. Henry III. granted the town in fee-farm to his 
brother Richard, Earl of Cornwall, and gave him power to levy 
tolls on the merchandise for the purpose of defraying the expense 
of repairing the city walls. An impost to a larger extent was laid 
on the citizens in the 43rd of Edward III. for the same purpose, 
to continue for ten years. Similar proceedings took place in the 
reigns of Richard If. and Henry VI., the danger of French inva- 
sion and occupation of the seaport towns being then imminent. 
The Norman Castle was destroyed by order of Henry III. The 
town received its first charter of incorporation from Stephen, and 
this was confirmed by Henry II., John, and subsequent Sovereigns. 
James II. gave it the constitution which lasted down to the 
Municipal Corporations Act. A cathedral, built mostly of 
wood, was founded here in 1108. The principal part of the 
present edifice belongs to the thirteenth century. There 
are no manufactures at Chichester, but one of the largest 
live-stock fairs in England is held there weekly, and it is a corn 
depot for London and the West of England. About the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century Chichester malt began to be of high 
repute throughout Sussex and part of Hampshire and Surrey, and 
though the malting trade is not what it used to be, it has not 
entirely ceased to be a characteristic of the city. Chichester stands 
on an arm of the sea, but the sandbanks off the entrance, as well 
as the distance of the city from the quay, prevent large vessels 
from reaching it. Rather more than two centuries ago it 
nearly monopolized the trade of needle-making in England, but 
that trade never recovered from the destruction of the quarter of 
the town in which it was carried on at the siege of the city in 1643. 
This siege is the solitary event of historical interest connected with 
the town. The Royalist gentry of Sussex occupied it for the King, 
but were besieged by Sir W. Waller, who succeeded in taking it, 
the townsmen being nearly all on the side of the Parliament. At 
their head stood one of the representatives of the city during the 
latter period of the Long Parliament, William Cawley, a member 
of a wealthy family in Chichester, and a man of considerable 
influence and talent, a strenuous Puritan and Commonwealth 
man, one of the High Court of Justice who condemned Charles I., 
and one of the signers of his death-warrant. He was also entrusted 
by the Parliament with the political government of this division 
of Sussex. After the Restoration he was excepted from the Act of 
Oblivion, but escaped abroad, first to Flanders and then to Switzer- 
land, and died at Vevay. Another eminent native of Chichester 
was the poet William Collins. Chichester has at various times 
been remarkable for the number of the county gentry who have 
resided within its boundaries, and this has given a peculiar and 
distinctive character to the place. 

Besides the city of Chichester, Sussex contains one Cinque Port 
in the strict sense of the term; two ancient towns added to the 
Cinque Ports, Rye and Winchelsea; two members of the Cinque 
Ports, Pevensey and Seaford; the Parliamentary boroughs of 
Arundel, Brighton, Horsham, Lewes, Medhurst, Shoreham (or 
New Shoreham); and the ancient boroughs of Bramber, East 
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Grinstead, and Steyning ; the market towns of Battle, Cuckfield, 
Hailsham, and Petworth ; and the towns of Bognor, Eastbourne, 
Mayfield, Newhaven, and Worthing. The Cinque Ports and their 
associate towns with their Barons are among the most striking of 
the characteristics of the Southern Coast of England. Hastings, in 
return for this special privilege, was bound to find and equip three 
ships, Seaford one, Winchelsea five, Rye four, and Pevensey one. 

‘Those were grand days for the old Barons,” observes a writer 
in the Quarterly Review. ‘ Forthwith great civic seals were cast ; 
silk pennons, insignia of their might, fluttered from tower and 
galley to the breeze. French wines filled their vast subterraneous 
storehouses. French refugees in times of persecution flocked 
in safety to their keeps, crowned heads made progress and held 
revel here, and Winchelsea was ‘ a little London.’ One unenviable 
distinction, too, they had—a Chancery at their own doors, and a 
private Chancellor. At the royal right hand was the Barons’ 
seat at every Coronation banquet, to be the bearers of 
the silken Coronation canopy was their proudest privilege. 


Another was the right to send Bailiffs yearly to Great 
Yarmouth, to superintend the annual forty days’ herring 


fair there. This superintendence, as the town increased, was 
resisted and resented, and great quarrels ensued, and to this day 
Great Yarmouth pays a yearly tribute of herrings to Windsor 
Castle (or composition money for it), asa mulect for a brawl in 
which one of the bailiffs killed one of the port’s bailiffs. ‘Then 
came reverses: storm and tempest first made the breach. Rye 
harbour was choked up, Hastings harbour was swept away, Win- 
chelsea was almost swallowed up alive in the thirteenth century, 
and when it was rebuilt in a safer situation the eapricious sea 
forsook it. Then French and Spanish spoilers came, and then 
political and municipal ferments, ‘Treasury intimidation, and cor- 
rupt elections, and a goodly array of mandamuses and quo-warrantos, 
and petty freemen racked learned brains in solemn trials with dis- 
puters upon freedom.” Then came the Reform Act of 1832. 
“Schedule A extinguished Seaford and Winchelsea, and Rye only 
found better terms in Schedule B. Now the Queen’s Writs run 
here as elsewhere, and no Chancery is held, and the Court of Shep- 
way, and the Brotherhood and Guestling Court at Romney are 
forgotten things; and although bailiffs and jurats are still living 
entities, those representatives of England’s old marine aristocracy 
till peasant farms on aguish marshes or wrap grocers’ candles. 
And yet there they stand, those two ‘ancient towns,’ Rye and 
Winchelsea, with the ruins of Camber Castle midway between 
them, all the more interesting in their decay, the one with its 
quaint gables, deep roofs, and paved highways, unlike any other 
English town you ever saw; the other with the ivied walls and 
venerable gateways, and streets so green with grass that a century 
ago the herbage was let some years for 4/.” And yet ‘it was at 


miles below), as we have already said, has become a port of Con. 
tinental transit, and is in some sort a port to Brighton a, 
well as to Lewes, the former place being naturally disabled from 
being a port itself. The ruins of the Priory and the Castle are 
the chief antiquarian interest of Lewes, which seems, however 
from coins, &c., which have been found, to have been a Roman a 
well as a Saxon site. 

The watering-places of Sussex are now the basis of its present 
prosperity. It is no longer a ‘black country,” no longer part of 
a great maritime commercial confederacy, and the earlier greatness 
of the Count of the Saxon Shore has become very dim indeed, 
even to antiquarian research. But Brighton, Hastings and jt, 
offshoot St. Leonard’s, Eastbourne, Worthing, and Littlehampton 
are important members of the modern sea-side system. Brighton 
indeed may now be called “ London-on-the-Sea.” It appears 
to be growing also into distinctive significance as a poli- 
tical borough, as one of the strongholds of the “ artizan» 
class, who predominate in the elections. But notwithstanding 
such symptoms of reviving life, this Province must be pronounced, 
on the whole, to be a country of the past, and a mausoleum of 
Old England, rather than an important member of the England 
of the present day. 

Sussex can boast of having produced four Archbishops of Can- 
terbury—John Peckham, Robert Winchelsey, Thomas Bradwar- 
dine, Thomas Arundell, and William Juxon, the last the well 
known attendant of Charles I. on the scaffold, to which the 
warrant signed by another Sussex man had brought that King. 
Among other of Sussex’s sons of note may be mentioned Thomas 
Sackville, the poet, diplomatist and High Treasurer; Chief 
Baron Sir J. Jeffery; Sir William Pelham of Laughton, Irish 
Chief Justice to Elizabeth; John Selden; the poets William 
Collins and Percy Bysshe Shelley; the three brothers Shirley 
Anthony, Robert, and Thomas, adventurers and explorers and 
diplomatists of the accomplished Raleigh school ; and the numer- 
ous men of mark among the lords of the soil, the Howards, Sack- 
villes, Fiennes, Ashburnhams, Percies, Montagues of Cowdray, and 
Lennoxes. John Ashburnham especially is well known in history 
as the attendant of Charles I. during his imprisonment, and in 
connection especially with the flight to the Isle of Wight. And 
perhaps one of the finest specimens of the English country gentle- 
man in modern times was to be found in the late Duke of Richmond. 


LEASEHOLD SUFFRAGE. 
[fo tHe Eprror or tie * Seecratror.”] 
Srr,—ls it too late to suggest that the Reform Bill now in pro- 


| gress should remove a meaningless anomaly established by the 


Reform Act of 1852? Under the twentieth section of that Act 
leaseholders have a right to county votes, provided (1) that the 





Rye and Winchelsea that our fleet came to anchor in 1350, when 
Edward III. fought in person against the Spaniards.” But though | 
foreign commerce and civic greatness have deserted the Sussex | 
ports, the herrings still continue faithful to the coast, and the great 
herring season in October yields considerable profits to the Sussex 
fishermen. 

Lewes is now chiefly remarkable for the battle which 


property be of at least 10/. annual value to the holder and be held 
for a term of sixty years, or of 59/. value and held for twenty 
years; and (2) that the lease be an original one. But if the lease 
be not from the freeholder, but an under-lease, the holder must 
occupy the property himself. 1s there any ground in reason or 


convenience for this distinction? Its chief practical use seems to 





was fought near it on the 14th of May, 1264, between Henry 
II. and Simon de Montfort and the patriotic Barons, and 
the treaty signed after the King’s defeat and capture, only to be 
broken immediately afterwards by Prince Edward. 
Lewes, which has grown up around the Castle and Priory, is one 
of the most picturesquely situated in England. It ‘ covers the | 
side of a steep hill in the very heart of the South Downs, and at 
a point where the surrounding heights are unusually striking and 
elevated.” If, as it seems probable, it once stood close to the sea, the 
beauty of the first settlement must have been much enhanced. As 
it is, only a muddy river, the Ouse, flows through it. The Lewes 
Levels, it is believed, were once covered by thesea, then a network 


The town of 


of the woods of the great Anderida Forest, and lastly a| 
cultivated plain. After the Norman Conquest (as we have 
seen) Lewes was granted to the Earl Warren, and it shared the 
fortunes of that family till their extinction in the fourteenth century. 
It was often threatened by the French, but never pillaged by | 
them; became the scene of numerous Protestant martyrdoms in | 
the reign of Mary, and after the Restoration was a stronghold of | 
the Nonconformists. Though it did not retain the relative im- 

portance as respects the other Sussex towns which it possessed in | 
the Saxon times, Lewes continued a place of some mark. It has! 
returned two Members to Parliament continuously from the time 
Edward I, Grain and malt, sheep and cattle, are now the prin- | 
cipal objects of its traffic. 


power of their landlords. 


qualified by the same piece of land. 
distinguishing between lease and under-lease. 
property, so is the other; 
: : F* occupation only tends towards strengthening landlords’ influence. 
of marine estuaries, then a peaty swamp formed by the drift | < | 


Its present port, Newhaven (eight | to the Three First. 


be to exclude from the franchise a few persous possessed of valuable 
property and to perplex Registration Courts with questions, not 


| always simple, as to the difference between an under-lease and an 


assignment of an original lease. ‘There is an intelligible principle 
in enacting that leaseholds shall be held for a considerable term 


| since otherwise they do not approach in value to frecholds; ani, 


moreover, leaseholders for short terms are obviously more in the 
‘There was also a principle in allowing 
votes to none but freeholders, whereby only one person could be 
But there is no principle in 
If the one Bb 
and the provision requiring actual 


The intention doubtless was to prevent the creation of faggot 


votes by multiplying tenures of the same property ; but the yeatly 
value requisite for a leasehold to give the franchise so much 
exceeds that for a freehold, that it could never pay to make 
faggot votes out of leasehold property.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, G. 


BOOKS. 


—_—_>—_——_— 
THE FOURTH GOSPEL.* 


f Mx. TayLer is one of the most learned and accomplished of 
OF | English divines. 


There is probably no living Englishman who 





* An Attempt to Ascertain the Character of the Fourth Gospel, expecially in Relation 
By John James Tayler, b.A. London: Williams and Norgate. 
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and more accurate knowledge of ecclesiastical history, 
none who presents what he knows with more per- 
fect candour and more scholarlike precision. We have read this 
yolume, as it is not often possible to read the books of critics from 
whose conclusions we differ widely, with perfect and absolute con- 
fidence that on every point which he discusses he will produce as 
inently the evidence against his own view as he will the 
evidence in its favour. His essay is a model of controversial | 
fairness and dispassionate discussion. Though his conclusion 
gems to us quite erroneous, we can never accuse him of not 
fairly explaining the premisses on which he founds it. Indeed the 
only defect of Mr. Tayler’s essay beyond what seems to us its 
mistaken interpretation of the evidence, and its insufficient dis- 
cussion of one or two very critical points on which the question of 
the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel really turns, but which Mr. 
Tayler no doubt believes to tell in his own favour, is the gentleness 
and delicacy with which the author veils the obvious and just | 
inference from his own deliberate conclusion that the Gospel, | 
though containing, 2s he believes, high spiritual truth, is | 
entirely deficient in historical truthfulness. Without pressing the 
degree of moral culpability which may or may not in the second 
century have been involved in the complete recast and rehabili- 
tation of Christ’s external life and doctrine by one of Ilis own 
followers, in order to make that life and doctrine express the truth 
«that humanity in its highest form supplies the most perfect in- 
terpretation that we can apprehend of the person and will of | 
God,”"—we certainly find it exceedingly difficult to understand | 
how, in Mr. Tayler’s words, ‘a profoundly devout and meditative 
spirit (probably of the Church of Ephesus), on a survey of the 
ministry of Christ, interpreting it from his own lofty point of 
view, and giving it the comprehensive application which to that 
wider ken it seemed at once to yield,” can have ascribed to 
Christ a career, discourses, miracles, and purposes for which there 
was not the slightest historical foundation, and altered a date like 
that of the Crucifixion with no better authority than his own pious 
eagerness to make Christ’s death seem the sacrifice of the true 
paschal lamb, instead of the mere holy consummation of a holy 
life. ‘Meditative’ such a spirit might doubtless be; but the 
devoutness of re-editing Providence in order to bring out a higher 
ideal of what his Master might have been than was in ac- 
cordance with fact, we feel the most absolute incompetence to 
understand. Even granted that historical truthfulness was not 
in that day estimated as it now is,;—and of this we feel no confi- 
dence, when we look at the anathema which closes the Apocalypse, 
for instance, against adding or taking away from the letter of the 
prophecy given,—still there can be no devoutness in falsifying facts 
in order to work out a higher ideal than facts justify. We should 
think Mr. Tayler’s book juster and truer, though less tenderly 
humane, if there were no such effort to break the fall of the 
fourth Gospel in ordinary minds as closes his essay. Inu spite 
of all his gentleness, his gentleness will be repudiated by those 
who are convinced by his reasons. There are scarcely two men in 
Europe who could accept Mr. ‘Tayler’s conclusions as to the 
deliberate falsification of facts in this Gospel with a dogmatic 
end,—for to “design” he expressly attributes the alteration 
of the date of the Last Supper and Crucifixion in the fourth 
Gospel (pp. 149-50), and of the cleansing of the ‘Temple, 
—and yet speak of the Gospel as containing the ‘* consum- 
mate flower” (p. 155) of the faith which was implanted in the 
world by Christ. We are not incapable of appreciating the 
delicate and catholic spirit which can still cling to what it deems 
a refined and spiritual doctrine, while convinced that the authori- 
ties on which the promulgator intended that others should accept 
that doctrine had been freely invented by him. But for ourselves, 
and we imagine for most other men, we can say, that if we held with 
Mr. Tayler as to the origin of the fourth Gospel we should never read 
it at all, as we could not read it without a most painful mixture 
of intellectual contempt and poignant regret. On antiquarian 
and historical points we differ with Mr. ‘layler only with great 
humility and self-distrust. But in the moral inferences which 
his conclusion justifies we differ with him with much more con- 
fidence, indeed without a doubt that he judges far too leniently 
and delicately the literary and religious imposture which he 
believes that he has exposed. 
We need scarcely say after this that Mr. Tayler entirely rejects 
the apostolic authorship of the fourth gospel, though he traces it back 


has a deeper 
and certainly 





i 
‘ 
| 
| 


| which faith in Christ was to be produced, 


| they are never numbered beyond the second miracle, and we very 
much doubt whether the Evangelist, who expressly speaks of many 
others which he did not recount, had the least idea that he had 
mentioned precisely seven, and no more),—and that the Evangelist 
altered the dates of two great events which were really historic, — 
the cleansing of the Temple and the Last Supper,—with a dog- 
matic end. All this is, of course, a perfectly legitimate subject for 
| Scriptural criticism, and we are well aware of the great difficulty 
of the critical problem involved, which Mr. Tayler, agreeing 
generally with Baur and his Tiibingen disciples, solves to the 
advantage of the first three Gospels and the disadvantage 
of the fourth. But we must say we hold Baur’s much 
severer moral inferences from the critical results thus obtained 
more satisfactory, if the view be true, than Mr. Tayler's 
kindlier and milder deductions. What makes the matter much 
worse, on the Tiibingen view, is that if the fourth Gospel be 
really grounded on fictitious historical elements, Baur has to our 
minds satisfactorily proved that it was deliberately done with a 
careful view to point out the strength of the false evidence by 
It is certain that this 
Evangelist lays special stress on the minutie proving the super- 
natural character of the power exerted in the various miracles. 
If he is not writing of what he absolutely believed to be true, he 
is manufacturing a forgery of the most flagrant character. Take, 





for instance, the stress he lays on the Capernaum nobleman’s son 


having begun to recover from the very hour in which our Lord 
said, ** Go thy way, thy son liveth.” If Mr. Tayler is right, the 
Fourth Gospel is one of the most gigantic frauds on record. 

It would be impossible to discuss so great a problem as that of 
the authenticity of the fourth Gospel adequately in the limits of 
any newspaper article. Even Mr. Tayler’s discussion, which is 
almost limited to the external authority for and against the Gospel, 
and to the bearing of the great Paschal controversy on the date of 
the Last Supper and Crucifixion, seems to us to exclude many 
subjects almost necessarily entering into the field of discussion. 
We can only attempt to give in the briefest possible outline Mr. 
Tayler’s arguments against the authenticity of the gospel, and the 
considerations which seem to us decisively to overbear those argu- 
ments. In the first place, we entirely agree with Mr. ‘Tayler that 
it is almost impossible that the Apocalypse and the fourth Gospel, 
both attributed to the apostle John, should be due to the same 
author. What Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria, had the critical 
eye to perceive in the middle of the third century, it takes but little 
scholarship to be convinced of in this. There were two Johns in 
Ephesus, whose tombs were both shown in the second century, 
and both of whom had been men of great authority in the Christian 
Church there, one the apostle John,andanother. Mr. ‘Tayler thinks 
it likely there may have been a confusion between the two, and this 
seems probable enough. At all events, he holds that the Apocalypse 
and the Gospel could not be by the same hand, for reasons thus 


powerfully stated :— 

“The writer of the Apocalypse has a mind essentially objective. He 
realizes his conceptions through vision. He transports himself into an 
imaginary world, and speaks as if it were constantly present to his 
sense—introducing its ever shifting scenes by ‘I saw,’ ‘I looked,’ 
‘I heard,’ ‘I stood.’ His colouring is warm and gorgeous, and his lights 
and shadows are broadly contrasted. His whole book is pervaded with 
the glow, and breathes the vehement and fierce spirit, of the old Hebrew 
prophecy, painting vividly to the mental eye, but never appealing 
directly to the spiritual perception of the soul. When we turn to the 
Fourth Gospel, we find ourselves at once in another atmosphere of 
thought, full of deep yearnings after the unseen and eternal, over soaring 
into a region which the imagery of things visible cannot reach ; even in 
its descriptions marked by a certain contemplative quietness, as if it 
looked at things without from the retired depths of the soul within. It 
exhibits but a slight tinge of Hebraic objectiveness, and throughout 
seoms striving to express its sense of spiritual realities in the more 
abstract phraseology which the wide diffusion of Hellenic culture had 
rendered current in the world at the commencement of the Christian 
era. It has been said, indeed, that both writers are distinguished by a 
remarkable power of objective presentation. In a certain sense, this is 
| true. But in how different a way is it shown? Compare, for instance, 
the awful description of the effect of opening the sixth seal, and that 
ghastly procession of the horses which precedes it, in the Apocalypse 
(vi. 12-17 and 1-8), where every word vibrates, as it were, with the 
throbbing pulse of an excited imagination,—and that marvellously 
graphic story of the man born blind, or the exquisite pathos with which 
the raising of Lazarus is narrated, in the Fourth Gospel (ix. and xi.), 
where all is so clear and yet so calm and still, as if the writer had looked 
the fading traditions of the past into distinctness, as enthusiasts for art 
have been said by dint of gazing to call back into their original vivid- 
ness the decaying colours and crumbling outlines of the Last Supper of 
Da Vinci on the wall of the refectory at Milan. We at once recognize 





almost to the apostolic age. He holds that its discourses are in no way 
authentic discourses of Christ, though due to a mind to which 
indirectly Christ's preaching had communicated a most powerful 
spiritual impulse; that its miracles are seven in number, from 


Some mystic regard to the number seven (though, by the way, - 





in the authors of the Apocalypse and the Gospel a genius essentially 
| distinct. The language of the two writers is as different as their cha- 
‘ racteristic modes of conception and thought. The style of the Apoca- 
i lypse is perfectly barbarous—Hebrew done into Greek, with a constant 
i violation of the most ordinary laws of construction. The Greek of the 
' Fourth Gospel, without being classical, is still fluent, perspicuous, and 
grammatical.” 
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The only exception we take to this passage is the application 
of the phrases ‘+ abstract phraseology ” and ‘‘ Hellenic culture” to 
the fourth Gospel. The great feature of it seems to us its almost 
infantine concreteness of phraseology, its unabstract, essentially 
Oriental and Hebrew sense of personality in speaking of ‘‘ the 
Father,” and “ the Son.’ After the prologue, in which ‘“ the Word” 
(aterm, no doubt, adopted from the Alexandrian philosophy, which 
had reached Ephesus) is identified with our Lord, no metaphysical 
or notional term is again used throughout the gospel. ‘As the 
Father hath life in himself, even so hath He given to the Son to 
have life in himself,”—that is the key-note of our Lord’s dis- 
courses in this gospel, and no one can speak of that as abstract 
or metaphysical. The true shepherd, the sheep, the sheepfold, 
the vine and branches, the light of the world,—these are not 
in any sense the ‘‘ abstract phraseology which the wide diffusion 
of Hellenic culture had rendered current.” They seem to us to be 
much more truly described as the images which would take strongest 
hold of the mind of a simple Galilean fisherman, looking back upon 
the teaching of the master who had opened the spiritual world to his 
view. We do not say the gospel is easy. ‘There is mystic teach- 
ing in it, no doubt. But it is the mysticism not of ‘ Hellenic 
culture,” but of Oriental simplicity and deep personal affections. 
We cannot imagine anything less Greek, less disposed to start 
from the human side, as all Greek thought does, than the fourth 
Gospel. But though not in the least like any fruit of ‘+ Hellenic 
culture,” we admit entirely the strange contrast between the 
almost feminine delicacy and also feminine severity of the theo- 
logical gospel and the gorgeous visionary imagination of the Apoca- 
lypse ; and that even in point of mere language it is hardly possi- 
ble to ascribe the two tothe same author. ‘The first question which 
arises, then, is the external evidence for the authorship of the 
apostle in each case. Mr. ‘Tayler gives this, we need not say, with 
the most scrupulous accuracy, but we must say he seems to us to 
over-estimate vastly, on his own showing, the weight of authority 
in favour of the apostolic authorship of the Apocalypse. ‘The 
result is this, —that the Apocalypse, probably mentioned without 
the name of any author, was described as ‘ divinely inspired” and 
‘¢worthy of belief” by Papias (who died in 164 A.D., and who 
conversed in Ephesus with either or both of the two Johns to one 
or other of whom the Gospel and Apocalypse are assigned), 
and that it is cited as the apostle’s work by Justin Martyr, 
who in his dialogue with Trypho (probably written between 
140 and 150 A.D., and certainly not before the previous date), 
refers explicitly to the Apocalypse as the work of the apostle, 
after which it is generally so cited without hesitation till doubts 
arising from its contents excited the critical incredulity of Diony- 
sius, Bishop of Alexandria, a century later. Such is the external 
testimony to the apostolic authorship of the Apocalypse. The 
book was certainly known (without explicit testimony as to author- 
ship) before the death of men who in their youth were believed to 
have conversed with the apostle. Its apostolic authorship was 
certainly believed within some fifty or sixty years of the date 
generally assigned to the apostle’s death. Now, as to the Gospel. 
The first Epistle of John, which last very few critics hesitate to attri- 
bute to the same hand as the gospel, and the common authorship 
of which seems to us scarcely disputable, is cited by the same 


Papias, who knew the Apocalypse and thought it divinely inspired | 


and worthy of belief, and also probably by Polycarp, who again was 
believed to have talked with the apostles, and who died only 
three years after Papias,—but by neither of them, so far as we 
know, with any explicit statement as to the authorship. By 
Justin Martyr,-in an earlier work than that in which he speaks 
of the Apocalypse as the production of the apostle . John, 
namely, the first Apology, written before the year 139 A.D., 
the remarkable words of our Lord in the conversation with 
Nicodemus as to being born again, and Nicodemus’s objection, 
are cited as authoritative, with very slight verbal alterations 
indicating that the reference was taken from memory rather than 
copied from the book, but without mention of the gospel from 
which they are cited. And in the dialogue with 'rypho, 
Justin Martyr says of our Lord, ‘‘ He was an only begotten 


(wovoyevns) Son of the Father of the Universe, sprung from Him by | 
a special act as his Word and power, and afterwards born a man | 
through the Virgin, as we have learned from the apostolic records.” 
Justin Martyr is here clearly combining what be had learned from | 
Luke or Matthew (John’s Gospel never mentions, and indeed does | 


not hint at or recognize in any way, the supernatural birth) with 
what he had learned from the prologue of John’s Gospel, speaking 
of both alike in his usual formula as *“ the apostolic records,” 


which seems to prove that here, as in the quotation from the | 





gospel. Again, in describing the baptism of our Lord, Joos 
quotes the words of the Baptist, I am not the Christ,” which . 
given only in John. True, he never cites the gospel by the 

of its author, but in his innumerable and admitted citations from 
the other Evangelists, he equally omits all mention of Authorshj 
Mr. Tayler even says that the mention by Justin of the Apocal . 
as the apostle John’s, is the only case in all his writings of Any men 
tion of the special New Testament author from whom he ig citi : 
About 180 A.D. the fourth gospel is cited expressly ag John's 
by Theophilus of Antioch, and probably ten years earlier it had 
been cited as one of the acknowledged Scriptures by Tatian 
Hence there are about twenty or thirty years between th 
first express ascription of the fourth Gospel to John and the first 
express ascription of the Apocalypse to John. But the remark. 
able conversation with Nicodemus (contained in John’s alone of 
the four Gospels) had been quoted as our Lord’s by Justin 
Martyr before the appearance of the book in which occurred hig 
first quotation of the Apocalypse as John’s, and in the very sans 
book he combines statements taken from Matthew or Luke and 
statements taken from John, and justifies them alike on the 
authority of ‘ the apostolical records.” Nor is there the 
slightest trace that the Gospel of John was ever attributed to 
any other author. Hippolytus, one of the earliest authorities, js 
stated in the inscription found on his statue to have written “gp 
the Gospel and Apocalypse of John,” evidently classing them 
without hesitation together as the apostle’s. Nor is it possible to 
conceive that a gospel with so much that is new in it, and g 
different both in style and fact from the other Gospels, could, if 
ever ascribed to any other author, or if its authenticity had been 
doubtful at all, have got John’s name attached to it without 
challenge or question. The Church at Ephesus, which was 
proud of the apostle’s memory, would alone have doubtless raised 
a controversy had any quite new tradition been attributed to his pen, 
There seems to us, too, ample reason in the mere subject of the 
Apocalypse, in its startling though obscure prophetic disclosures 
as to the future, for its more early popularity and the greater 
importance attached to the name of its supposed author. A pro- 
phecy of exciting events about to happen depends for the amount 
of belief it excites on the name and authority of the author, which 
in an uncritical age is not true of any merely historic record to which 
general confidence has for some time been attached in the society 
in which it circulates. With regard to a prophecy of the destruc- 
tion of Rome, every one would think of its author first. Buta 
record long received of our Lord's life would be quoted as 
apostolic narrative without special question. 

We are left at liberty, then, as we believe, to judge freely by 
internal probabilities which of the two books is the more likely to 
be due to the apostle John, if it seems in the highest degree 
improbable,—as we agree with Mr. Tayler in thinking,—that the 
two were due to the same John; and as there were two Johns 
of authority in Ephesus, a confusion between them was not un- 
likely. Mr. Tayler argues that we know John the apostle to 
have been an unlettered man (Acts iv. 13), which agrees with the 
barbarous Greek of the Apocalypse; that we know him also to 
have been one of the Judaic party (Galat. ii. 9), which agrees with 
its highly Jewish tone; that our Lord gave James and John the 
title of Boanerges, ‘*Sons of ‘Vhunder,” which seems to imply 
fiery energy as a characteristic, and explains the low thunder 
rolling through the Apocalyptic visions ; that James and John in- 
dulged in the life-time of their Master earthly Messianic dreams, 
asking to sit one on I[is right hand and one on His left in His king- 
dom (Mark x. 35), which agrees with the character of the pre- 
dicted thousand years’ Messianic reign ; that John was jealous of 
his Master's authority, forbidding some one to work in His name 
whom Christ was willing to acknowledge (Mark ix. 38), which 
looks like the too exclusive spirit of the Apocalypse; and 
that James and Jolin were anxious that Christ should summon 
fire from heaven to destroy a Samaritan village that would not 
receive him (Luke ix. 5, 4), which was very likely the occasion 
of the name given to them by our Lord as “Sons of Thunder,” 
and is, at all events, in the spirit of the vehement denunciations of 
the Apocalypse. We say in reply that, first, as to the Judaism 
and the barbarous Greek, there is no reason why Johu’s Judaism 
should be stronger or his language more barbarous than Peter's, 
who is classed with him in the book of Acts as an unlearned and 
unlettered man, and who seems to have taken the lead of him in 
all things. Now, neither Peter’s nor James's Judaism or Greek 
are in any degree more marked than we find in the fourth 
Gospel. Peter's first Epistle at least, is generally admitted to be 
authentic, and has very early testimony to its authorship; and 


dialogue with Nicodemus, Justin had taken from a recognized | James's is generally also admitted as the work of one of the Jewish 
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though it is doubtful to which James it should be 
But the Judaism of the Apocalypse appears to us a great 
deal too marked and vehement for that of the apostle who with 
Peter and James “ gave the right hand of fellowship ” to St. Paul, 
he himself asserts, bidding him go to the heathen ; and here, re- 
as he a ; 
member, we rest on St. Paul’s authority alone, not on that of the Acts. 
Mr. Tayler, like Baur, seems to us to exaggerate very much the 
no doubt real struggle between the Gentile and J ewish apostles. 
If we take St. Paul’s words in Galatians as our guide, no doubt 
the tone of the Acts seems too conciliatory, and reads like an at- 
tempt at representing the compromise as rather more complete than 
it was. But that there was a real co-operation and hearty com- 
munity of faith and mutual respect between the apostle to the 
Gentiles and the Jewish apostles, no one who really accepts St. 
Paul's account can doubt for a moment. Peter’s vacillation at 
Antioch and timid respect for the Jewish exclusiveness was evi- 
dently and eonfessedly due to a momentary failure of strength in 
him, not a real conflict of principles. If the Apocalypse, in 
denouncing those who “‘ say they are apostles and are not,” really 
means, as Baur thinks, to deny the apostleship of St. Paul, 
it coud not have been written by St. John. As to the pas- 
sioate zeal of the sons of Zebedee, even in the gospel of 
John there is ample trace of a passionate though in some 
sense feminine vehemence,—for example, in the vehemence of 
feeling towards Judas, who is accused, in this gospel alone, of 
being a thief. Mr. ‘Tayler assumes that our Lord's personal 
influence had had no effect in teaching John “* what spirit he was 
of” when he wished to summon fire from heaven on the Samaritan 
village,—that his exclusiveness was not softened, but rather in- 
flamed by his long and close intercourse with his Master. 

Moreover, the Apocalypse bears no trace of analogy to any of the 
other writings which we have any reason to ascribe to personal fol- 
lowers of our Lord, and in our opinion has the strongest internal 
evidence of non-apostolic origin. In the vision of the Son of Man 
there is no trace at all of any recognition by the seer of a long known 
andlong loved master, or of the recognition by our Lord of his best 
beloved disciple. Indeed, the vision, which is anything but that of 
an ordinary human form, has to announce itself, —** And he laid his 
right hand upon me, saying unto me, ‘ Fear not, I am the first and 
the last. Iam he that liveth and was dead,’” &c., by no means 
the words for which you would look towards a beloved disciple. 
Again, the Apocalypse lays unwonted stress on the office of apostle, 
denouncing those (probably St. Paul is hinted at) who ‘ say they 
are apostles, but are not,’ and yet it never claims the office for the 
seer himself. Indeed, he sees the walls of the New Jerusalem with 
twelve foundations, ‘‘and on them the names of the twelve apostles 
of the Lamb,” without the least indication that his own name is 
one of these. Still less is its morality evangelic or apostolic. 
“For the time is at hand; he that is unjust, let him be unjust still, 
and he that is filthy let him be filthy still,” &c.,—is this in any keep- 
ing with that pervading teaching of the Gospels which made the 
suddenness of the day of the Lord’s coming, “as a thief in the 
night,” a reason for early repentance and steadfast watchful- 
ness, not for regarding it as too late to change either for good 
or for evil? ‘This senterice alone would seem to us almost 
decisive as to the non-apostolic origin of the Apocalypse. 
Moreover, the style of the Apocalypse seems to us to indi- 
cate a character far too overbearing to have come from a writer 
who was, as John seems to have been, always subordinate to 
either his brother James, or afterwards Peter, in apostolic work. 
In the Acts he is mentioned,—just as he describes himself, if it 
be himself, in his own gospel,—as a mere colleague and companion 
of Peter, always yielding to Peter the active leadership and chief 
personal influence. Mr. Tayler apparently thinks that this, as it 
appears in the Acts, is a result of the intentional exaltation of 
Peter by the author of the book,—the aim of the book being to 
elevate Peter to an equality with St. Paul. But this is surely 
an exceedingly gratuitous imputation of intellectual distortion of 
fact. Everywhere in the other gospels Peter takes the same abso- 
lutely first position among the apostles, and John, when men- 
tioned at all, is spoken of as a mere companion to his brother. ‘The 
dependent character which an Ephesian tradition, admitted by 
Mr. Tayler, assigned to him who ‘leant on the bosom of the 
Lord,” and who in his extreme old age used to reiterate again and 
again to his flock, ‘+ Little children, love one another,” seems to us 
inconsistent wit! the whole tone of the Apocalypse. Nor can we 
easily believe that a mind preoccupied with the simple and direct 
spiritual teaching of our Lord could have poured itself out in the 
vague and gorgeous symbolism of a visionary however poetic. 
This magnificent pictorial imagery is the natural atmosphere 

of a mind that is not spiritually satisfied, that is gazing forward, 


Cc pristians, 
attributed. 


| not of one that looks back to its fullest life. If ever there were 
| clear indications of a disciple’s personal devotion, it is in the Gospel 
of Join; and if ever they were wholly wanting, it is in the 
Apocalypse. 

But then Mr. Tayler comes to what he thinks his most important 
argument. There can be no doubt that the fourth Gospel represents 
our Lord as not eating the ordinary Passover on the day before He 
was crucified, because it was not the day of the Passover. Judas 
is described as being supposed to go out to make preparations 
against the feast, and the priests the next day are afraid to go into 
the Judgment Hall, lest they should be defiled and unable to eat 
the Passover. On the other hand, the narrative of the three first 
gospels implies that Christ did eat a real passover on the night 
before His crucifixion. Now, it was recorded in the Ephesian 
Church, which with the other Churches of Asia Minor long ad- 
hered to the practice of keeping the 14th Nisan, the day of the 
Jewish Passover, as a Christian feast, that John the apostle had 
always been accustomed to keep this day, and by his authority 
they defended their apparently Jewish practice. Mr. Tayler 
regards this as decisive against the apostolic origin of the gospel. 
The annual Jewish festival could not have become an annual 
Christian festival, he thinks, except as an anniversary of the Last 
Supper ; but the anniversary of the Last Supper would have been, 
according to the author of the fourth Gospel, the day before the 
Jewish Passover, and not the day of the Passover. Indeed, Mr. 
Tayler believes that the day was changed intentionally by the 
author of the fourth Gospel, to put more graphically the Christian. 
belief of St. Paul that Christ was the true paschal lamb, sacrificed 
on the very day on which the paschal lamb should have been slain, 
and so superseding the Jewish feast by the Christian fast of 
what we now call Good Friday. This is also Baur'’s theory. 
But there is not a trace in St. John’s narrative of the Cruci- 
fixion to show that the author wanted to represent Christ as 
the paschal lamb. The quotation of the prophecy, ‘* A bone of him 
shall not be broken,” which Baur refers to the rule about the 
paschal lamb (Exodus xii. 46), has been shown to be really a quota- 
tion from the thirty-fourth Psalm describing the sufferings of the 
righteous and their deliverance, ‘‘ He keepeth all his bones, so that 
not one of them is broken.” John’s narrative of the Crucifixion in- 
sinuates no dogmatic teaching at all. It isa narrative, and nothing 
more. Nor can we see the least discrepancy in the author of the fourth: 
Gospel having himself subsequently observed the feast of the Pass- 
over on the ordinary day. St. Paul clearly did so, and he was cer- 
tainly much more anti-Judaic than the author of the fourth Gospel. 
Christ is represented throughout this gospel as sedulously keeping 
the various feasts. Mr. Tayler argues that with the new associations 
of the Crucifixion the passover day would have been kept, if at all, 
as a fast, notasa feast. But that seems to us equally true or untrue, 
whether it had been kept as the anniversary of the Last Supper, 
the night of parting agony and betrayal, or as the anniversary of 
the Crucifixion itself. ‘The Crucifixion was held by all the apostles 
to have given the finishing touch to the divine act of redemption, to 
have completed the salvation of the race. It was quite as possible, 
at all events, to keep the old Jewish feast of redemption in a new 
sense, in spite of its new and most painful associations, as to keep 
the anniversary of the night of agony, violence, and treachery as a 
Christian feast. The Christian feast does not naturally come tilt 
Easter Sunday in either case. ‘The associations with the betrayal 
and agony are at least as little appropriate to a festival, as 
the associations with the Cross itself. And the redeeming power 
of the Cross was held to be greater than that of the eucharist. 
St. Paul “ gloried” in the Cross, not in the eucharist. He spoke 
of “ Christ our Passover crucified for us.” As for the mere 
festival of the Lord’s Supper, that was not an annual, but 
a weekly or more frequent festival. The feast of the 14th 
Nisan could not have been connected merely with the administra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, but must have been grounded on 
the particular events connected with the day of Passover, 
in its new meaning. So far from agreeing with Mr. Tayler 
that the Ephesian tradition as to St. John’s having con- 
tinued to keep the old feast of Passover on the old day is in- 
consistent with his gospel, and consistent with the Synoptic narra- 
tive, we find it, if anything, perhaps less consistent with the latter 
than the former; at all events, absolutely without bearing on the 
comparative authority of the opposite accounts as to the date in 
question. St. Paul, we must remember, in recounting the words 
of our Lord at the Last Supper speaks of them as spoken * on the 
night on which He was betrayed,” not on the night of the Passover, 
as he would more naturally have done, had he so believed. 

Let us gather up what seems to us the positive evidence of the 
higher accuracy of the fourth Gospel. It is consistent with the 
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Rabbinical tradition, which makes the Crucifixion take place on the 
14th, not on the 15th Nisan, though that tradition may be of little 
It is more natural in itself that a proceeding of this nature 
should not have taken place on the great day of the most sacred 
of the Jewish feasts. It is exceedingly unlikely that even the 
purchases of linen and spices to embalm the body of our Lord 


value. 


THE PLEASURES OF MEMORY.* 
Tue stock of anecdotes and reminiscences contained in the min 
of those who are older than the century is simply inexhaustible 
We have volumes upon volumes, all dealing with the cams 
characters, many of them relating the same events, yet a 


different. This is Captain Gronow’s fourth book of the kind. 
it is only the last because Death has been less indulgent than ths 
public, or rather has claimed his share of the Captain's recollec. 
tions. How many books Mr. Cyrus Redding has published we 
cannot pretend to say, but he calls himself on his present title. 
page the author of Fifty Years’ Mecollections, literary and per 
sonal. ‘There seems to be a custom with English writers analy, 
gous to the Golden Wedding of German households. A man who 
experience stretches over half a century celebrates his jubilee ag q 
matter of course, and the mere fact that he recollects the Battle 
of Waterloo and remembers nothing about it at once entitles him 
to correct every military historian. Nor have we any right to 
object, when we consider that on far less grounds John Wily 
Croker corrected the Duke of Wellington. 

We have classed Captain Gronow and Mr. Cyrus Redding 
together merely as writers of reminiscences. There is no othe 
affinity between them. The men they introduce to us, the 
stories they tell us, the style in which they tell them, ay 
more dissimilar than is the case in any other two books of 
the same nature. Captain Gronow keeps more to the beaten 
track of high life and military adventure. Liis style is easy, if 
unpretending, and fluent, if not graceful. Mr. Redding gives 
us anecdotes of men who are not so well known to gossip, but 
better known to fame. Yet when he has nothing particular to say 
of them he is too apt to fill up his space with reflections that 
would do credit to Tupper, rounded off in the language of Alison, 
He once at least commits a fault which would be serious in any 
writer, but is unpardonable in one standing on his memory, as he 
gives Necker credit for that visit to Court without shoe-buckle 
which belongs to the just Roland. We do not believe even Alison 
would have led him wrong on this point, though we trace im- 
mediate inspiration from that grand writer a few pages later. 
“‘ When we reflect,” says Mr. Redding, ‘‘ upon the sums expended 
among the moderately rich in waste and in the most inane pur- 
suits that can belong to anything above mere animated life, and 
how minute a portion of each would have made such a man as 
Clare, born in the lowest rank of civilization, but lifted above it 
by his Maker, and endowed by him with those powers of genius 
of which Kings cannot give the minutest portion or wealth pur- 
chase it, we must feel that, tending in our national pursuits so 
much towards the destiny of Carthage and Tyre as we do, as well 
as in our aspirations, we ought, from such examples, to see that 
we may be on the road to luxury and declension, but will never 
build up the greatness of glory that distinguished Greece and 
Rome.” And then he concludes the passage with an apostrophe 
to genius: —* The heaven-born gift in its destiny leads us to wonder 
more than ever at the mystery which envelops the ultimate desti- 
nies of man, so beyond all mortal conjecture.” Sir Archibald must 
have had a finger in the ‘‘ pie.” 

Captain Gronow is too prudent to venture thus out of his 
depth. But all anecdotes of the class he gives us are tainted 
with a peculiar absurdity. Is it possible, we ask, that 
these kings, and nobles, and soldiers, and ministers ever really 
lived, or lived in a world bounded by the same horizon as we 
see, and subject to the same laws of nature? Is it possible 
that men could ever have accepted as the height of fashion what 
would now seem not merely vulgar, but barbarous? Yet there is 
a general consensus of all the writers on this subject, and it would 
be vain to struggle against it. Captain Gronow never seems to 
suspect that we can be blasphemous enough to laugh at what must 
have been affecting in that state of society, and to ridicule the 
scruples which were then a part of honour. He tells us, with 
extreme gravity, of an interview between George IV. and Dr. 
Porteus, Bishop of London, which has one or two elements of 
extreme comedy. Hearing that the King was going to review the 
Household Troops on a Sunday, the Bishop, though in pre- 
carious health, drove down to Carlton House to remonstrate. 
“The Bishop was most graciously received, and proceeded to say, 
‘Iam come to warn your Majesty of the awful consequences of your 
breaking the Sabbath, by holding a review on that day which the 
Almighty has hallowed and set apart for Himself.’ The King upon this 


burst into tears, and fell on his knees before the Bishop, who bestowed 
upon his Majesty his blessing. The King then assured Dr. Porteus 


should have been made, as the Synoptical account represents, on 
the greatest of the sabbatical feast days, and it is still more un- 
likely that such a day should have been described merely, as it is 
by the first three gospels, as ‘‘ the preparation for the sabbath,” 
instead of as the first and greatest day of the feast. The whole ac- 
count of the examination in this gospel of our Lord before Annas 
and Caiaphas,—the examination before Annas is mentioned nowhere 
else,—agrees, as is well known, much more minutely, and yet 
entirely unintentionally, with the actual historical circumstances 
of the high priesthood at the time as we know them from 
other sources, than the account in the other three gospels. 
Then, again, the great difference between the first three and 
fourth gospels in assigning the date of the cleansing of the 
Temple seems to us to militate entirely on the side of the fourth 
Gospel. We cannot express how ill that event seems to us to agree 
swith the mood of our Lord’s mind before the Crucifixion, or how 
entirely it suits the time when he was fresh from the baptism of 
John. The discussion, placed in close connection with it in all 
the gospels, as to the authority of the Baptist and his popularity 
in Jerusalem, suits infinitely better a time when John was still an 
active and powerful teacher, than a time when he had been, for 
many months at least, dead. The confusion and contradiction of 
the witnesses as to our Lord’s words about ‘destroying the 
Temple” would be natural if the interval were two years, but 
scarcely likely if it were only four or five days. Finally, the 
synoptic gospels, which are all of them different editions or re- 
censions, with individual additions in each case, of some common 
oral gospel,—which consist therefore in great degree of a collec- 
tion of independent fragments,—contain remarkable indications of 
a longer ministry and a longer period of teaching in Jerusalem 
than they themselves give any account of. We allude of course 
especially to the remarkable words, ‘‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
that killest the prophets and stonest them which are sent unto 
thee, how often would I have gathered thy children together even 
as a hen gathereth her children under her wings, and ye would 
not.” And there are other slighter indications of the same kind. 
Indeed we do not believe that our Lord could have gone up to 
Jerusalem for His jirst period of public teaching there, with the 
certainty of approaching death which He evidently felt, if He had 
never before been in conflict with the chief priests of Jerusalem. 
St. John alone contains the explanation of the critical character 
of this last visit to the capital. 

When we add to these considerations the remarkable indications 
of an earlyand apostolic source, shown in the complete absence of the 
technical word ‘ apostles” from this gospel,—as in Mark, the apos- 
tles are only called * the twelve,”—and of all the narrative prefixed 
to Matthew and Luke as to the conception and birth of our Lord, 
which would have so well suited the great gospel of the Incarna- 
tion, and finally, thetouching delineation of private character, such as 
the various traits which complete the character of Peter, and which 
are peculiar to this gospel (‘Thou shalt never wash my feet,” so 
soon changing into, ‘* Lord, not my feet only, but also my hands and 
my head”’), it seems to us quite impossible that the gospel can be 
attributed to the first half of the second century, as Mr. Tayler 
attributes it. No doubt one peculiar element of our Lord’s dis- 
courses is brought out into striking prominence here. But, that it 
is not invented by this Evangelist, passages like Matthew xi. 25- 
27, which any ordinary person would suppose were quotations from 
the discourses in John, sufficiently prove. Naturally enough, the 
specially theological elements of Christ’s teaching fell out of the 
popular Galilean tradition. But had they not existed in His 
teaching, our Lord’s ascendancy over the minds which directed the 
thought of the age could never have been established as it was. ‘To 
our minds, the wide popular diffusion of Christianity without the 
Galilean gospels would have been impossible. But the conversion of 
the theologians, the triumph over men like Paul and Apollos, would 
have been equally impossible without the great theological tradi- 
tion of which we find the most perfect account in the gospel of 
John. Mr. Tayler’s learned, lucid, and candid book has tended 
to confirm, instead of to shake, our conviction of the authenticity 
of the fourth Gospel. 





* Captain Gronow's Last Recollections. Being the Fourth aud Final Series of his 
Reminiscences and Anecdotes. Londou: Smith aud Elder. : 
Pas Celebrities Whom I Have Known By Cyrus Redding. Two volumes. London: 
Skeet 1560. 
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Bishop | 


us then left the Royal presence, never more to return; for on | 
et at his residence he took to his bed, and died shortly afterwards. | 
arriv eply afflicted at the news that, on hearing it, he | 


‘ng was so de 
prey his own apartments, and was heard to sob as one in deep | 


iction.” 
< Bishop's conduct was, of course, very right, but could not 
the scene have been painted in truer colours ? It looks here as if 
Bishop Porteus died of giving George IV. his blessing. And 
there are many stories in Captain Gronow’s book of men dying 
from equally slight causes. There is a man who goes to St. 

Petersburgh, and is taken for a natural son of the Prince Regent. 

Hle is treated with great courtesy, and invited to dine with the 

(ar; but when he finds out the motive of this civility, he is 

afraid of being sent to Siberia as an impostor, hurries back to 

England, and dies shortly afterwards. Another man makes a 

march, comes in complaining of vermin, gets out of bed 
daring the night, and cuts his throat from ear to ear. One might 
almost think that the legend in Pickwick of the man who was 
qarned against eating crumpets, eat sixpennyworth and then blew 
his brains out, had served as a model for some of these stories. 
The worst of it is that men’s lives are quite as absurd as their 
deaths. We smile at George IV.’s impressionable piety ; what are 
we to think of his rudeness to Brummel and to Lord Barrymore ? 
Captain Gronow tells us that when once the Beau laid his snuff- 
box on a small table in Mrs. Fitzherbert’s house the Prince 
observed, ‘‘ Mr. Brummel, the place for your box is in your pocket, 
and not on the table.” When Lord Barrymore put his hat on a 
chair, the Prince remarked, ‘* My Lord, a well bred man places 
his hat under his arm on entering a room, and on his head when 
out of doors.” Of course, the First Gentleman in Europe knew 
best what constituted good breeding! But a certain Marquis, 
whose name Captain Gronow does not mention, may claim nearly 
equal honours. Wishing to go toa ball about to be given by a 
mean millionaire, he wrote to ask for an invitation. ‘The million- 
aire was accustomed to such requests, and was in the habit of 
leaving all letters unopened from the day his balls were announced till 
after they were over. Not receiving an answer, the Marquis called, 
and threatened to drive against the millionaire’s carriage the 
first time they met in any public place. This threat produced 
the desired effect, and the Marquis not only appeared at the ball, 
but was the favoured guest. A companion piece to this is Captain 
Gronow’s story of the late Lady Cowley’s ball at the British 
Embassy in Paris. The lady of the house, seeing a strange 
face, asked some friend if he knew the owner. Her friend 
scrutinized the man, and recognized him as a silversmith. Another 
stranger could find no voucher at all, and the Secretary of the 
Embassy volunteered to ask him his name. But he proved to be 
a Marquis. We think the following anecdote of Lord Castlereagh, 
one of Captain Gronow’s best, but to make the point complete 
Lord Castlereagh should not have died hereafter, but, like Captain 
Gronow's other characters, ‘‘ very soon after :”— 

“The following incident occurred in London in 1814. When the war 
had terminated in the Peninsula, Sir Edward Pakenham, with his phy- 
sician, Dr. John Howell, arrived in England, ea route to North America, 
where Sir Edward had been named by the Duke of York Commander- 
in-Chief of the British forces, Before the departure of the gallant 
General, he had promised Lord Castlereagh to breakfast with him, and 
at the same time to introduce his physician to the Minister. After 
breakfast, Lord C. inquired of the Doctor the precise place where the 
jugular vein was situated. Dr. Howell explained it to the satisfaction 
of his Lordship, stating that it would be a dangerous experimont for 
any man to take tho slightest liberty with that artery, for death would 
inevitably follow if it were pierced. When the General and his friend 
were returning to their hotel, the former said, ‘I am afraid, Doctor, you 
were too explicit about the jugular artery, for I observed Castlereagh to 
be in a strange mood when you finished your anatomical lecture.’ It is 
needless to state that many years did not elapse before Lord C. com- 
mitted suicide by cutting his throat with a penknife.” 

Mr. Redding’s Past Celebrities consist of several good names, 
but the best chapter in the book is that on Dr. Parr. ‘The 
pictures of Dr. Parr’s wig and pipe, of the Doctor on horseback 
with a servant in livery preceding him, attired himself in a 
dressing gown under his coat, a cauliflower wig, a clerical cocked 
hat, and one spur, are almost too strange for a caricaturist. Dr. 
Parr was always allowed his pipe, even at Carlton House, and at 
4 party of twenty he branched off to the fireside to smoke peace- 
fully. Before delivering his celebrated Spital sermon he had a 
pipe in the vestry. At church he was very simple and straight- 
forward, interrupting the lesson to say to his servant, ‘Show 
that gentleman and lady into my pew,” and explaining the 
text as he went on reading. If any passage was obscure or 
Wrongly translated he would say, ‘‘My brethren, this should 
have been rendered so; this is not as clear as it should be.” He 


that no review should take place on the Sabbath during his life. 
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clamation against Vice and Immorality by stating that it was issued 
by His Majesty in his office as Head of the Church, and not in his 
private capacity. It does not seem consistent with this side of 
Dr. Parr’s character to find him superstitious about numbers. 
Yet he objected to sitting down with an odd number, and was 
once pacified by finding that a lady in the company proposed at 
some future time to do away with the inequality. He was very 
much alarmed at a visitation when a toast was proposed by the 
Bishop to their meeting that day three years. One of the clergy 
present knocked over, by accident, his glass without tasting it, 
and the glass rolled to Parr’s feet unbroken. The Doctor seemed 
to take the incident to heart, and, like Captain Gronow’s cha- 
racters, died half a year after. Mr. Cyrus Redding, however, 
moralizes for a page on omens and presentiments. 

As we have thus brought our two authors together again, we 
may take leave of them together. Nothing more need be said 
upon them, though, of course, much might be said. But when 
once our readers know what we think of a book, why we think it, 
and what arguments we have used to enforce our opinion, our 
work is done ; and if some books can be dismissed more shortly 
than others, there is a clear gain of ink and paper. 





EARLY AMERICANS.* 
Tue last number of the Edinburgh Review contains a paper which 
might suggest a new field of labour, either to the Geographical, 
the Archzological, or the Ethnological Societies. The writer has 
endeavoured with considerable success to throw together in a popu- 
lar form all the known facts about that strangest of historic pro- 
blems, the disappearance of the early North American civilizations. 
That they existed is, we conceive, proved beyond all doubt or 
question. Whether a watch proves a watchmaker or not, as Paley 
thought it did, a city for historic purposes proves citizens, and 
cities complete or inchoate are scattered all over North America :— 
“From Guatemala to Upper Canada, and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean, the surface is strewn with stupendous ruins of 
pyramidal temples and tumuli, entrenched camps and _fortifica- 
tions, walled towns and villages, amphitheatres and pictorial grottos, 
embankments and bridges, towers and obelisks, wells and aqueducts, 
high roads and causeways, gardens and artificial meadows ; the greater 
art of which were designed, constructed, and maintained by numerous, 
intelligent, and skilful races of men, who have long since disappeared 
from the several scenes of their labour, bequeathing to posterity no 
written, nor even a solitary traditional memorial of themselves or of 
their ancestors.” 
Admit a certain amount of exaggeration and a certain amount of 
disposition to believe that, because a bee's cell is hexagonal, there- 
fore a bee can argue upon hexagons, still the remains prove this 
much,—that races superior in knowledge and capacity to those now 
roaming over the continent did once inhabit it. We will not quote 
statements about Mexico, or even just yet about Central America, 
because most people have read about the former and heard in some 
dim way about the latter,—the land where, amidst silent jungles, 
two hundred miles away from the nearest footstep, there exist 
cities as full of temples, pillars, and sculptures as any cities of 
Egypt or Greece,—and have some vague idea of 
«¢___ the ruin’d temples there ; 

Stupendous columns, and wild images 

Of more than man; where marble demons watch 

The Zodiac's brazen mystery, and dead men 

Hang their mute thoughts on the mute walls around.’ ” 
But north of these regions, in States hardly trodden by white 
men, exist the same relics of races long since passed into oblivion. 
Pyramids built by men’s hands and wholly beyond the resources 
of existing tribes are found throughout Texas and New Mexico, 
and sacred or sacrificial mounds from thence northward to Lake 
Erie :— 

“ For the purposes of historical deduction the sacred and sacrificial 
mounds are far more important than any others of the series, The 
former abound in Alabama, Georgia, and Florida, and in the great 
Valley of the Mississippi, whilst the latter are restricted to no particular 
locality, being met with almost as frequently in the north as in tho 
south. ‘In some instances,’ observes Mr. Squier, ‘they are terraced, 
or have successive stages; but whatever their form, whether round, 
oval, octangular, square, or oblong, they have invariably flat or level 
tops of greater or less area.’ They are usually approached by imposing 
graded avenues, and encompassed by ramparts of earth or walls of 
Cyclopean masonry. Some of these temple mounds are upon a truly 
gigantic scale. That, for instance, at Cahokia, in Illinois, is reported to 
be 700 feet long, 500 feet wide at the base, and 90 feet in height ; its 
solid contents have been roughly estimated at 20,000,000 cubic feet. 
An immense tetragonal terrace has been reared by the side of it, which 
is reached by means of a talus. This mound is constructed with as 
much regularity as any of the ¢eocallis in the south, and was originally 
cased with stone (some American archeologists maintain with brick), 
and surmounted with one or more buildings. The sacrificial mounds, 





* American Archeslogy. (Ecinburgh Review) Londoa: Lougmaus. 
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which are peculiar to the New World are much less imposing structures 
than the temple mounds. Each is crowned with a symmetrical altar of 
burnt clay or stone, on which are deposited numerous relics, in all 
instances exhibiting traces of their having been exposed to the action 
of fire.” 

“From the Alleghanies to the Rocky Mountains a perpetual succession 
of vast entrenched camps and colossal fortifications, in earth and stone, 
follow the entire route. Every eminence is defended, as well as every 
delta formed by the junction of two streams. Redoubts and breast- 
works, ramparts and circumvallations, mounds of observation and— 
anachronistic as it seems—casemates (as in the ruins of Marietta, near 
the mouth of the Muskingum) aitest equally to the number, the skill, 
and the industry of the population which constructed them. The most 
perfect and characteristic, as well as the most eminent of these stupen- 
dous defences, are to be met with in the State of Ohio. A brief de- 
scription of those in the county of Licking must here suffice :—‘ Be- 
tween the delta formed by the Newark and the Racoon there is a 
perpendicular table-land about thirty-five fect high, upon which regular 
fortifications of great extent are built. On the west side of the platform 
is an octangular fort, enclosing a space of about forty acres, 
with walls about nine feet in height, and of equal breadth. 
This fort was entered by eight gates about five yards in width, each 
protected by a tumulus placed in the interior in front of the entrances. 
Two parallel walls lead to another circular fort, placed south-west of 
the first, covering a space of twenty-two acres. Proceeding towards 
the south, you see an observatory that commands almost all the extent 
upon which these divers constructions are erected. Beneath the ob- 
servatory a secret passage leads to the bank of the Racoon. Farther 
to the right is a third fort, also circular, of about twenty-six acres, with 
an interior moat, out of which the earth was taken to form the walls of 
the fort, which are about twenty-five or thirty feet high. Two other 
parallel walls, very distant from each other at this place, run to the 
north, gradually diminishing their distance, and terminate at another 
fort, of quadrangular shape, twenty acres in extent. These four dif- 
ferent forts are connected by rather low walls, and in the centre is a 
shallow pond covering a superficies of 150 or 200 acres, which pro- 
bably afforded water to the flocks collected within the wide enclosure. 
Towers of observation are placed from distance to distance on the 
rising points ofthe plateau.’ ” 

“Two classes of objects are equally distributed over the whole con- 
tinent, namely, ornaments for the person in copper, and various utensils 
in pottery. Copper, in its virgin state, obtained from the vicinity of the 
Great Lakes, and hammered into the forms of bracelets, anklets, axes, 
mauls, &c., appears to have been in very general use from an early 
period. Silver, lead, and iron were also worked, but on a limited scale ; 
whilst brass and bronze, the former in the north, and the latter in the 
south, were more extensively employed. A few years ago the corpse of 
a warrior was discovered in one of the sepulchral mounds in the streets 
of Marietta, Ohio, with the remains of a baldrick or buckler, ‘composed 
of copper overlaid with a thick plate of silver,’ lying across his breast. 
By his side were several broken pieces of copper tubing, ‘ filled with 
iron rust’—all, in fact, that remained of his scabbard and sword. A 
piece of iron ore, ‘which had the appearance of having been vitrified,’ 
was likewise found with them. In reference to this discovery, Mr. 
Squier remarks, ‘These articles have been critically examined, and it 
is beyond doubt that the bosses are absolutely plated, not simply over- 
laid, with silver’ (p. 188). But we can hardly accept this conclusion. 
The effect described was produced more likely by chemical action; in 
other words, the metals had become partially amalgamated by the lapse 
of time. The presence, however, of oxydized steel or iron, as well as a 
specimen of ‘ vitrified iron ore,’ in the same monument, is a much more 
interesting and important fact than the other; it betokens an advanced 
knowledge of metallurgy in very primitive times—-a knowledge which 
must have been lost to succeeding generations, and long anterior to the 
age of the conquest. Iron was then absolutely unknown in the Now 
World, excepting to one solitary tribe, established at the mouth of the 
La Plata, whose arrows and spears were tipped with it. But of all the 
aboriginal arts that of pottery had attained to the highest degree of 
perfection. The terra-cotta vases have been compared in form with the 
choicest antique specimens in Europe. Those found in the pueblos and 
wells of New Mexico ‘stili retain’ (says the Abbé Domenech) ‘a very 
perfect varnish; they are ornamented with brilliant paintings, lines, 
scallops, frogs, butterflies, tortoises, and monkeys’ heads.’ In the States 
to the east of the Mississippi they are almost equally excellent. Yet it 
has been questioned whether the aborigines were acquainted with the 
potter's wheel. Besides a large assortment of cinerary urns, many of 
Old-World types, arrow-heads of rock crystal, agate, and silex, copper 
and stone axes, hatchets, gouges, and chisels, knives in obsidian, per- 
forated shells—some from the Gulf shores, and others from the southern 
coasts of India—the most ancient of the mounds have also yielded 
bracelets of brass, smooth and polished, rings and tubes of the same 
material, various ornaments for the person in silver, pipes of terra cotta, 
slate, and steatite, rude sculptures in wood, and finer sculptures in more 
durable materials, representing tropical quadrupeds, birds, fishes, &c.” 

Whence came, whither went, the races who did all these things ? 
How did they gain their civilization, how lose it? It is certain 
that they obtained it, certain also that they lost it, and how and 
why was Kentucky held accursed throughout America because a 
population said by tradition to have been “ white ” was massacred 
en masse? ‘The writer of the paper in the Edinburgh believes, 
we think on insufficient proof, that the mass of the American 
people are Mongols, sprung from Mongols who crossed from Asia by 
Behring’s Straits, but that they were civilized, or some of them were 
civilized, by men who landed in Central America from, it may be, 
Java, and brought with them the early worship of that island, 
that of the Sun and of the Lingham, the twocreative or productive 
principles :— 

“ Associated with Saban worship in former times was that of the 
lingham or phallus. This well attested fact leaves little room for doubt- 
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part from the East. The worship of the lingham was flourishing jg 
cities of Pomeco and Tlascalla, in Mexico, at the period of the Pe 
and Mr. Stephens observed at Uxmal, in Yucatan, certain ornamens” 
upon the external cornice of several large buildings, the meaning of whit 
was too plainly sculptured to be misunderstood (Travels, yol, j, P. 1a 
Nor was this revolting worship restricted to the territories just indi 
cated; it appears to have been equally prevalent in the Gulf gt 4 
and as far north as Tennessee, where innumerable characteristic images 
have been ploughed up; some formed of clay, and others caryeg out of 
a kind of amphibolic rock, the toughest of all stony substances,” 
All that is very unsatisfactory. Supposing the natives autoch. 
thones, which we by no means assert, it would be as natural fy 
them to conceive production the highest work, and therefore to 
worship the Sun and the Lingham as the first emblems of pro. 
ductive force, as for the Hindoos to do so. A similarity of that 
kind proves nothing except the identity of the human intelleg 
everywhere, but a similarity of buildings proves a great del 
and opens up a rare field for archwological or ethnological 
exploration. The reviewer hints at a theory that an Asiatic 
tribe driven out from the islands about 450 B.C., or driven back 
from the islands, crossed the Pacific, reached Central America, 
and gradually diffused their creed and their civilization. But he 
obscures this theory by observations upon a still previous civiliza. 
tion, which he believes, or seems to believe, identical with that 
of Egypt :— 

“The great pyramid on the plateau of Caernavaca, and known as 
Xochicaleo, ‘the house of flowers,’ is reported to be scarcely dis. 
tinguishable from the ordinary type of those in Lower Egypt. It; 
position and configuration show it to be one of the group of adjacent 
hills. It is truncated and divided into four terraces. .... Want of 
space precludes our pursuing these architectural analogies any farther; 
suffice it to say, therefore, that the distinction between the earlier and 
later pyramidal temples of the New World is quite as remarkable as 
that between the ancient Egyptian structure and those erected by the 
Greek colonists under the Ptolemies. No doubt, very many of the earliest 
piles have been modified in subsequent ages, to suit the particular neces- 
sities or tastes of the people; yet, in every such instance, the archaic 
type has been but slightly departed from, whilst the primitive example 
in the decorations without, always emblematical of the worship con- 
ducted within, has been scrupulously followed to the last. This is very 
apparent in the magnificent ruins of Yucatan; where, according to the 
unanimous reports of Mr. Stephens and later travellers in that wonderfal 
country, the serpent entwined about the stem of the lotus is frequently 
repeated on the friezos of the temples; and at Palenqué, also, ‘a 
rectangular square is surrounded by cloisters . . . and lighted by 
windows bearing the exact form of the Egyptian face.’ ” 

Would it not be worth the while of two or three of the English 
Societies to combine, and make a thorough exploration of American 
ruins through men who know well the ruins of early Asiatic Art? 
The American travellers to whom we are as yet chiefly indebted 
for information knew little of Asia; the Abbé Domenech, 
whom the reviewer trusts so much, has been discredited at 
least once on a very material point, and no explorer has as yet 
used the camera sufficiently. We want photographs, not sketches, 
of all these ruins. The inquiry into language should also con- 
tinue, and be completed by men who have some knowledge of 
Asiatic tongues, and particularly of the tongues used in the ex- 
pression of religious thought. It is probable, to those who have 
studied these ruins it seems certain, that an Asiatic civilization, 
or two civilizations, or many civilizations, was or were imported 
into America, flourished and passed away, leaving no histories in 
written words, and no record except in works. Surely it would 
be more interesting, as well as more important, to ascertain, if 
possible, beyond all doubt the truth of these theories, to prove 
distinctly that civilized races have existed and have perished in 
America as in Cambodia, than to discover the particular relation of 
some tribe in Central Africa to another tribe within the limits of 
the Cape. These monuments will not last for ever, and before 
they perish, before the white man has disturbed them, they should 
be thoroughly examined, described, and photographed by explo- 
rers who add to Mr. Squier’s patience and energy and the Abbé 
Domenech’s intellectual daring a deep knowledge of the far East. 
The reviewer believes that Buddhism was established in Java and 
America about the same time, and gives reasons for his belief. 
Is not that worth searching out? or is not an examination of the 
much more extreme theory, that the similarity which exists 
among such races so widely scattered is due to the spread 
over the whole earth, in the pre-historic periods, of some race 
possessed of the capacity for accumulating the results of brain 
work, which at present seems to belong exclusively to the 
Western races, but which race, unlike them, gave way to inferior 
but more manly tribes, still more worth examination. Most 
worth it of allis the extremest theory, that the world has pro- 
duced in different places tribes which, at identical stages in their 
progress, have displayed identical tendencies in organization, art, 
and theology, but of which some have, under some mysterious law 
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glection, survived, while others have passed away. Why have 


of 


“a survived, and some passed away? Surely that is at least as 
well deserving of investigation as the affinities of a Polynesian 
race? If races once civilized can disappear utterly, human history 
Joses half its meaning, human energy half its motive ; yet races who 
could carve, and paint, and build, and organize great govern- 
ments, and harden copper, and understand astronomy, seem in 


North America to have passed away. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The St. Stephen's Chronicle. Nos. 9 and 10, March 30 and April 7. 
(Bentley.)—We aro sorry to seo that one-half of the special use of 
the St. Stephen's Chronicle is to be lost by the unfortunate proposed 
change from a weekly to a monthly form. It will be no longor of any 
use to any one for debates of any fresh or recent interest. Tho other 
half of its special use is in great danger of being lost by the inade- 
quacy of its Parliamentary reports, even in the case of the greater 
speeches of the session. Let any one compare its report of Mr. Disraeli’s 
reply on the second reading of the Reform Bill on the 26th March with 
the report in the Times, and he will find that a considerable number of 
the best touches have entirely disappeared. Now, whatever may be the 
necessity for abbreviation in ordinary speeches, the great speeches of 
the leaders on both sides on critical subjects should certainly be given 
in ertenso. We trust Mr. Bentley may reconsider this alteration from a 
weekly to a monthly form, which will be to many of the most warm 
well-wishers of the periodical, amongst whom we reckon ourselves, a 
very great disappointment. And, at all events, let him take care that a 
full verbatim report of the few really great speeches of the session should 
be given for the future, We see with satisfaction that the editor has 
adopted our suggestion of giving running headings containing the daily 
date to the debates. This is a great addition to the convenience of 
reference. 

The Sorrows of Hypsipyle. By Thomas Ashe. (Bell and Daldy.)— 
Mr. Ashe has succeeded where so many have failed in catching the 
spirit of the Greek drama. There is not here the same manifest 
striving after a certain effect as detracts from the morits of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s J/erope, nor is there the indifference which some 
moderns mistake for repose, the stagnation which they take for calm, 
Mr, Ashe throws himself into the life he pictures for us, but he brings 
the life nearer to us as well, and his feeling is as conspicuous as his 
fidelity. The only fault woe can find with his verse is a too frequent 
repetition of phrases, which becomes a mannerism after a while, and is 
unworthy of such really excellent poetry. 

The Wife's Litany, and Other Pieces in Verse. By John Rutter 
Chorley. (Chapman and Hall.)—Mr. Chorley tells us that the chief 
and the most remarkable poem in this volume was composed at the 
instance of an unusually vivid dream. We can quite beliove it, for the 
closing scene has just that startling effect which belongs to one class of 
visions, while the rest of the poem wants working out and reality. It 
would haye been well if Mr. Chorley had taken more pains in this 
regard, as we should then have been able to praise the whole poem more 
cordially than we can now praise oven the most striking part of it. As 
it now stands the characters are deficient in firmness of drawing, and 
the supernatural agencies como in without due preparation. 

A Dictionary of Photography. Edited by Thomas Sutton, B.A., and 
George Dawson, M.A. (Sampson Low.)—The various processes, which 
are more familiar to us from sundry door-posts in Regent Strect than 
from dark rooms smelling of collodion, are fully described in this 
useful book. But many other matters of art and science which do not 
strictly come under tho head of photography have also a place, and 
the handbook is not only complete in its own province, but available 
for general guidance. 

Sunshine and Showers. A Compendium of Popular Meteorology. By 
Andrew Steinmetz. (Reeve and Co.)—The weather is certainly the 
most popular of all subjects, but the general conversation upon it is not 
of a scientific character. Mr. Steinmetz has done his best to suit his 
book both to those who want to talk and those who want to learn, 
writing in an easy and attractive style for the former, and giving copious 
tables of figures for the latter. Woe find him decidedly sanguine on the 
Score of weather forecasts, but his reasoning, though specious, is not 
tonclusive, Surely, if we are to make meteorology into a fixed science, 
Wwe must have fixed rules to go by, and the intuition by which animals 
and sailors prognosticate the weather will not be sufficient for a meteo- 
rological department. Mr. Steinmetz forgets that the great objection 
made to Admiral Fitzroy’s forecasts by the Committee which reported 
last year, was that a right scientific method had not been followed, and 
that no trustworthy data had been collected. We do not think such a 

report at all entitles Mr. Steinmetz to sneer at “this precious Com- 
mittee,” which is quite as anxious as he is to arrive at a certain ground 
whereon the laws of weather science may be based. 

Prose Works of John Greenleaf Whittier. Two vols. (Boston, Tick- 
nor and Fields ; London, Trubner.)—Remembering Mr. Whittier as a 
Poet, we are rather disappointed with him as a prose writer. His 
sketches of Bun yan, Andrew Marvell, Richard Baxter, Ellwood—Milton’s 





friend, and other old and modern worthies, are the best things in these 
two volumes, and “ Margaret Smith’s Journal in the Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, 1678-9,” so far as we have read it, is a pleasing, quiet 
story. But we expect more from the collected prose writings of a man 
who has made a name among American authors, and the absence of 
anything that may be called striking is more to be noticed than the 
maintenance of a fair level of thought and expression. 

Germany from the Baltic to the Adriatic; or Prussia, Austria, and 
Venetia, with Reference to the Late War. By Captain Spencer. (Routledge.) 
—Woe cannot say that Captain Spencer's present book is any improve- 
ment on the one we had occasion to review last autumn. It is certainly 
duller. We miss those amusing conversations which the author held 
with persons likely to be least informed on all subjects, and we are 
thrown back on his own information. This is sometimes so extromely 
recondite that we are apt to suspect its accuracy, but the statements are 
advanced with caution, and with that vagueness which is the better part 
of caution. 

The North-West Peninsula of Iceland, being the Journal of a Tour in 
Iceland in the Spring and Summer of 1862. By C. W. Shepherd, 
M.A., F.Z.S. (Longmans. )—In spite of the difficulties and hardships of 
his tour, Mr. Shepherd has written a lively, good-humoured narrative. 
His descriptions of scenery are sometimes very happy, and his account 
of his own adventures, if not equally so, is at all events faithful. He 
tells us that his object in visiting Iceland was partly ornithological, and 
that “the ornithologist should visit Iceland in the spring, and endure 
with what patience he can the storms of that season.” ‘The tourist,” 
he adds, “ will do well to delay his visit till the summer, as the weather is 
charming from the middle of July to the middle of September.” And 
Mr. Shepherd's narrative fully bears out this warning. Ten days’ confine- 
ment in a country farm-bouse, the room in which the travellers lodged 
being just large enough to hold them, and the room above being filled 
with sick people, who were coughing and sneezing all night, the 
weather being so stormy that there was not even light to read by, and 
the fires so smoky that when the travellers’ clothes got wot it was 
impossible to dry them, must be too much for even the most patient 
lover of ornithological science. Mr. Shepherd and his friends had to 
return at last to more civilized quarters, and postpone their exploration 
of the north-west peninsula to a a more convenient season. 

The Law of Libel, as Affecting the Newspaper Press, with Proposed 
Amendments. (E. Marlborough and Co.)—The principal contents of this 
pamphlet are accounts of several libel cases, many of them turning on 
fair reports of public meetings, We do not see that any practical reform 
of the law is suggested, though no doubt some grave defects in the 
present system are pointed out, in the pamphlet. Yet these defects are 
not to be cured by hasty and partial legislation, and it is hardly to be 
expected that the House of Parliament will be content to relieve news- 
papers of their disabilities unless some new safeguards aro substituted. 

The Eneis of Virgil. By John Benson Rose. (Dorrell and Son.)— 
We noticed Mr. Rose’s translations of Ovid's Fasti and Virgil’s Eclogues 
and Georgics a few weeks ago. Tho words of that notice might almost 
be repeated on the present occasion. 

Zaidu’s Nursery Notebook, for the Use of Mothers. By A. L. 0. E. 
(Nelson and Sons.)—A pretty and pleasant little somi-story about chil- 
dren, their ways and their tempers. The most exciting incident is a 
fight between the mother who is supposed to record her experience and 
her little girl; the fight lasts three-quarters of an hour, and the little 
girl is “palmed ” twice before it is over. If our readers are not suffi- 
ciently versed in comparative nurseryology to know the meaning of the 
word in inverted commas, they will find the account in the book dra- 
matic and suggestive enough, and we are glad to send them to the book 
for other reasons. 

Pity. Painted by H.le Jeune. Engraved by Henry Lemon.—This is 
the Art Union engraving for 1867, and a very pretty plate itis. It repre- 
sents three girls trying to coax to them a poor little bird, which is starving 
in the snow. Tho painter would have done well not to choose the same 
face for two of the girls, and to reduce the younger one from the older, 
as the Art Union reduces its gifts of sculpture from the originals. 

Man: a Story of Light and Darkness. By the Rev. Henry Groene. 
(W. Macintosh.)—We can hardly think that Mr. Greene has done alto- 
gether wisely in giving this work to the press. He tells us that in tardy 
compliance with the request of friends he undertook to publish a selec- 
tion of his sermons, but that subsequent consideration led him to weave 
their subject-matter into a connected work. The meaning of this sen- 
tence is, that we have here another of those volumes of sermons in dis- 
guise which are becoming so numerous, and against which it is the duty 
of all critics to enter a systematic protest. Ono constant fault of 
sermons is that they are hasty in thought and fragmentary in execution, 
that they assume what they cannot argue, and argue out laboriously 
what is the plain and inevitable consequence of their postulate. The 
result is unpleasant in the pulpit, but when several discourses are built 
up into one connected work, the radical vice of their foundation is yet 
more conspicuous. When they come to deal with a great subject in- 
stead of approaching it in detail, we see that their author has not began 
by mastering it as a whole. We should not write in this strain if Mr. 
Greene had simply published his sermons, which we daresay were good 
in their way. But his present effort is too ambitious to be passed over 
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with the few words which might be given to fair sermons, as sermons 
go, and anything more than those few words must be rather in the 
nature of blame than approval. 

Practical Housekeeping, or the Duties of a Homewife. By Mrs. 
Pedley. (Routledge.)—This little shilling manual is worth its weight 
in gold to the class it addresses. It is not confined to the ordinary 
duties of housekeeping, as we should infer from its title, but it goes into 
many other subjects which the ladies of the house leave to their hus- 
bands, and which their husbands are too busy to consider. Drainage, 
ventilation, pure water, and suchlike sanitary matters, have all their 
turn, and to wives with children such things cannot be too momentous. 
Mrs. Pedley’s rules are simple and clear; her range of subjects is large, 
and she elucidates whatever she touches. 

Moxon’s Standard Penny Readings. (Moxon.)—This selection is 
edited by Mr. T. Hood, and was originally intended by him to embrace 
only the writings of his father. But the publisher has suggested a 
wider choice, and this advice has been followed. Browning’s Ride from 
Ghent to Aix, Lamb’s Dissertation on Roast Pig, Shelley’s Skylark, and 
Tennyson’s Brook, are the chief contributions to the volume besides 
those of Hood's own, and the quality of the selection is a sufficient rea- 
son for our giving it that notice which we have not accorded to its name- 
sakes, . 

Africa. Prussia. Maps by Keith Johnston, F.R.S.E. (Blackwood.) 
—Two plates from Mr. Keith Johnston's excellent “General Atlas,” 
the first on a scale of 300, the second of 32, miles to aninch. This, no 
doubt, is significant of the tenfold greater importance of Prussia than 
Africa at the present day, but the result is that the parts of Africa 
which are inhabited seem much more crowded than the whole of Prussia. 
Geography is apt to mislead us when we forget the vast difference pro- 
duced by the change from one scale to another, and we think that places 
are separated by only a few inches until we are reminded, as by the 
black in Captain Marryatt’s novel, that they are “berry long inches.” 

How to Study the New Testament. By Henry Alford, D.D. (Strahan.)— 
The chapters which compose this volume were published in the Sunday 





Magazine, a3 we gather from Dean Alford’s preface. His object j 
reprinting them is “to put into the hands of the ordinary & ~ 
reader in a popular form, some of those results of thought and Critic} 
which are commonly deposited out of his reach in bulky commentaries 
With this view the Dean has placed at the end of each chapter a list of 
those passages in which tho received text differs from that of the best 
MSS., and of those in which our translators have not given the full 
force of the original. This alone would make his little book extreme 
valuable, but his comments on the Gospels have an independent 
and will recommend the Dean to thoughtful readers, as his gor 
willgmake him of use to students. 

Dan's Treasure; or, Labour and Love. By Leigh Tempest, (Dartog 
and Co.)—A conventional story which may be skimmed in an idle half. 
hour, and will not prolong that time unnecessarily, to the disregard of 
more important claims. 

We havo to acknowledge the receipt of the following 8chool-books . 
—The Graduated German Reader, by Albert Bartels, Ph.D, (Nutt); 
An Elementary German Grammar, by C. W. F. Fischer-Fischart (Lang. 
mans); Scriptores Attici, by the Rev. Henry Musgrave Wilkins (Long. 
mans), of which it is enough to say that it is a selection of Greek 
prose authors for the use of the middle forms of Harrow and other 
schools; Bradley’s Cornelius Nepos, and Phedrus, by John. T. White, 
and a Praxis Latina Primaria, by Rev. John Day Collis, D.D,, all three 
adapted to the Public School Latin Primer, and published by Long. 
mans; Progressive Exercises in Greek Lambic Verse, by Edward Wa). 
ford (Longmans); Modern Arithmetic, by Rev. John Hunter (Long. 
mans); Murby's Excelsior Reading Books, edited by Francis Young 
(Murby); Le Petit Trésor Elémentaire de la Langue Frangaise (Marby); 
and First Steps in Reading and Learning, by A. K. Isbister (Long. 
mans). 

We have also received a new edition of Cruden’s Concordance, edited 
by Rev. C. S. Carey (Routledge); A Guide to the Churches of London 
and Its Suburbs for 1867, by Charles Mackeson (Metzler and J. and, 
Mozley), and two or three collections of double acrostics. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Hurst and Blackett—Nooks and Corners in Old 
France, by the Rev. George Musgrave ; Saint Alice, by 
Edward C. Tainsh, 3 vols. 

Richard Bentley—Memoirs of William Hazlitt, 2 
vols.; Miss Jane, the Bishop's Daughter, by John Har- 
wood, 8 vols. 

Longman and Co—England and Christendom, by 
the Archbishop of Westminster; Prize Essay on Edu- 

cation, by the Rev. W. N. Molesworth; The Oxford 
Reformers of 1498, by F. Seebohbm; Dissertations and 
Discussions, by J. 8. Mill. 

Bell and Daldy—Anthologia Graca, by the Rev. F. 
St. John Thackeray. 

—s Brothers—Captain Jack, by J. A. Maitland, 2 
ols. 

FE. Stanford—The Merchant's Handbook. 

F. Pitman—Common Sense of English Orthography, 
by E. Jones. 

Saunders, Otley, and Co.—The Fortune of Fairstone, 
by R. W. Baddeley, 3 vols. 

y. P. Nimmo—The Poems of Valerius, by James 

Cranstoun. 

F. Warne and Co.—Holy Meditations for Every Day, 
by B. E. B. 

Smith, Elder, and Co.—The Life, Letters, and 
Speeches of Lord Plunket, by the Hon. David Plunket, 
2 vols. 

Triibner and Co.—History of Rationalism, by John 

. Hurst. 
Blackie and Son—Dr. Ogilvie’s English Dictionary. 
Jackson, Walford, and Co.—The Christian Year-Book. 





It is particularly requested that all applications 
for copies of the SPECTATOR, and communi- 
cations upon matters of business, should not be 
addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION.— Yearly, £1 10s. 4d. ; 
Half- Yearly, 15s, 2d.; Quarterly, 7s. 7d.; in 
advance, postage included. Single copy, 6d. ; by 
post, 7d. 

NOTICE to CORRESPONDENTS and 
CONTRIBUTORS.—The Editor cannot under- 
take the responsibility of returning MS. of which 
he cannot avail himself, It is suggested that Cor- 
respondents and Contributors should keep Copies 
of such Documents as they value. 


READING CASES, 


FOR 


THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s each ; 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or News- 
Agent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington street, Strand. 











PURE WATER, 
THE PATENT MOULDED CARBON 
WATER FILTERS 

Are the simplest and most effectual purifiers of water. 
They are easily cleaned, very durable, and strongly re- 

commended by the highest medical authorities. 

Prospectus free. 
, T, ATKINS and SON, 62 Fleet street, E.C. 


REAKFAST.—EPPS’'S COCOA 
(also called RPPS'S HOMUEOPATHIC COCOA). 
The very agreeable character of this preparation has 
rendered it a general favourite. Invigorating and 
sustaining, with a refined and grateful flavour _de- 
veloped by the special mode of Preparation applied, 
this Cocoa is used as their habitual beverage for break - 
fast by thousands who never used Cocoa before. ** Cocoa 
stands very much higher than tea or coffee,” Dr. Has - 
sall says, “‘and contains every ingredient necessary to 
the growth and sustenance of the body.” 
It is made simply by pouring boiling water or milk 
on the preparation as sold. 4b., $/b., and 1lb. packets. 





“The RUIN of the FEW is the GAIN of the MANY.” 
HE PANIC of 66 and its consequent 


depression of the Colonial Markets enables the 

“EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY” to offer TEAS 
LOWER THAN EVER. 

Six Pounds of Good Tea for 63 6d can't be dear. 

The Company's KAISOWS by the Clipper Ships are 
really delicious. 

9 Great St. Helen's Churchyard, Bishopsgate street, 
January 1, 1867. 





FURNISH YOUR’ HOUSE 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S. 


EstaBLIsHep A.D. 1700, 
DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of 
style and finish. 
DEANE'S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 
DEANE'S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tio 
Dish Covers, in sets, 18s., 30s, 40s., 63s, 
DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea-trays in sets, fron 2is. 
New Patterns constantly introduced, 
DEANE'S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Uras, with Loysel’s 
and other patent improvements. 
DEANE'S—Copper and Brass goods, Kettles, Stew and 
Preserving Pans, Stock-pots, &c. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock-oil Lamps, a large 
and handsome assortment. 
DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath- 
rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE'S—Fenders and Fire-irons in all modern and 
approved patterns. 
DEANE'S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bedding 
of Superior quulity. 
DEANE'S—Register Stoves, improved Londoa-made 





LARET of the excellent vintage of 1864 | 

at 12s per dozen, £5 103 per half-hhd., or £10 per 

hhd., duty paid. This wine is pure, pleasant, free from 
disagreeable acidity, and of sutlicient body to improve | 
by keeping.—H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 Holborn | 
hill, and 145 New Bond street, London; and Dewsbury, | 
Yorkshire. | 





LARET on DRAUGHT, of the excellent 
vintage of 1864, at 5s per gallon,in four-gallon and 
six-gallon casks, each complete with tap and vent-peg. 
The wine should be kept iu a cool plice, and the con- 
sumption be moderately quick.—H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 





 fagrsetg PALE SHERRY, at 36s. per 
Dozen. Fitfor a gentleman's table. Bottles 

and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 

payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 

CHARLES WARD and SON 

(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street West, 

Mayfair, W., London. 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 
K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the principsl 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the red sealand piuk label; 
cork branded “ Kinabau’s LL Whisky.” 


HITE and SOUND TEETH are 

indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
health and longevity, by the proper mastication of 
food. ROWLAND'S ODONTO, or Pearl Deutifrice, 
imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradicates 
tartar and spots of incipient decay, strengthens the 
gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath, 
Price 2s 9d per box. Svwld by Cuemists and Per- 
fumers. 


*,* Ask for “ROWLANDS' ODONTO.”, 











Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE'S—Cornices and Cornice-poles; a variety of 
patterns, French and English. 
DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, aod 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable, 
DEANE'S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn-mowers, Gar- 
den Rollers, Wirework, &c. 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, new designed patterns in 
Glass and Brouze, 3-light glass, 633. 
New Illustrated Catalogue, with Priced Furnishing Lis‘, 
gratis and post-free. 


DEANE and CO, 
46 KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 





BENSON’S WATCHES & CLOCKS. 


By special appointment to 
H.R.H, the PRINCE of WALES. 
Prize Medal, London, Class 33; Dubliu, Class 10. 
WATCHES—Chronomoters, Keyless, Repeaters, Chro- 
nographs, &e. . 
CLOCKS—For Diving and Drawing Rooms, Carriages, 
Churches, &c. 
JEWELLERY—Specialities in Monograms, Crystals, 
Diamonds, and Fine Gold. ; 
PLATE, and WORKS of ART in Bronze, by leading 
Artists. 
PRICES and DESCRIPTIONS, see Illustrated Pam- 
phlet, post free. 
Watches and Clocks sent to all parts of the world 
J. W. BENSON, 25 Old Bond Street. 


Steam Factory and City Show Room, 


58 and 60 Ludgate Hill. 


Paris Exhibition, 1867, English Section, Class 23. 
aaa 





IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFAOCTORIBS 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 
The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 


penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager 
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ace ON, when Plated 
Messrs. Elkin 


the very best article ne 


s such, eith 
by no possi 


silver: 






done by the patent process. 


The 


forks and carvers. 


nm and Co. 





ae 19 

Any article tobe had singly at the same prices. An 
oak chest to contain the above, and a relative number 
of knives, &o., £2 lds. Tea and C..fee Sets, Dish 
Covers, and Corner Dishes, Cruet and I.iqueur Frames, 
tc, at proportionate prices, All kinds of re-plating 


HE PERFECT SUBST ITUTE for 

VER. The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
SILVE Tan 30 years ago by WILLIAM S. 
d by the patent process of 
, is beyond all comparison 
xt to sterling silver that can be 
Joved 8 er usefully or ornamentally, as 
owns ble test can it be distinguished from real 


all useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 


souh and durability, a3 follows :— : 
336 JZied Lae 
SesEIVE Ze |@ss 
S28\ 22 £8 \2n5 
se) 2|\|Se2 lowe 

=ue < ids 
nom a ey | os 
£s.a.£80 £8. as sé. 
coccccce ft 18302 002 4 0 
—.......8 1302 002 402100 
13 esgert Forks «+ eeecee (il 4£0110011201150 
1 Dessert Spoons eeeete eal 40110011201150 
fy i 1601 001 201 50 
- Fee 8 ns, gilt bowls../0 10 00 12 00 12 00 13 6 
9 Sauce Ladles + sees] 600 800 800 90 
1 Gravy Spoon «- 0 660 9001000110 
9 Salt Spoons, gilt ../0 340 400 400 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl 0180 200 200 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ....| 260 360 860 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers... j2 4 0110011001100 
] Butter Knife,....++++../0 260 400 560 60 
1 Soup Ladle .. 10 10 00 12 00 16 0017 0 
1 Sagar Sifter .....++0---.(0 330 460 ce 50 





UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 

all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the large - 


bess of the © 
ee 
Ivory Handles, Me 23 gs 
- 
[8/83 /5 
je"|a")° 
| a. d. | ais d. 
S}inch ivory handles ...--.+.-.. 13 0 10 6/5 0 
inch fine ivory balance handles,..18 0 14 0/5 9 
4-inch ivory balance handles......21 0 16 0/5 9 
4-ineh fineivory handles..... ese. 28 0 20 0/8 6 
‘inch finest African ivory handles. 35 0 27 0 |12 0 
Ditto, with silverferules....... eo. 42 0 (85 O13 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules55 0 15 0 |I8 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles ....25 019 0/7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern...... 84 0 [54 0 j21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives 
and Forks, per Dozen. 
White bone handles ........... oo S81. 0 | 6/2 6 
Ditto balance handles....... ococe ls ORT O14 6 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders .... 18 0 15 6/4 6 
Ditto, very strong-riveted handles.12 6/9 613 0 


stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, and of the new plated fish-eating knives and 


ILLIAM S, BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H, the Prince of Wales, sends a CALA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. 
of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of St+r- 
ling Silver snd Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia MetalGoods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stover, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Traya, 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cuilery, Biths, Toilet Ware, 
Turery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxtord street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street ; 4,9, and 6 Perrys 
place ; and 1 Newman yard, Lond on. 





This unrivalled Starch is 


Scientific men of the age 


B»DSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE.—An Illustrated Catalogue, 
With prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNI- 
TURF, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 
snd SON, Upholsterers, 31, 32, and 28 Berners street, 
Oxford street, W., and 34 and 35 Charles street, W. 
Gieteeeiideeaiiaemtemmeanteniees “trian 2 oli 
STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCKSS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty’s Lace Dresser declares it to bo 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 


CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glisgow and Lonion. 
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afflicted of both sexes. 


the leg, 
petent to cure. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—Incontrovertible Priuciples.—All ulcers require 

for their cure a free supply of pure blood, and power in 
the lccal nerves and vessels, to build up the desired new 
flesh. That Holloway’s remedies can effect both these 
objects is now an unquestionable fact, which has been 
Proved beyond all doubt in both hemispheres, by the 
When a sore appears on any 
Other part of the body except the leg, it is always cou- 
stitutional, and will need the united influeace of Oint- 
ment and Pilis to heal it up; when the ulceration is ou } 
it may be merely a local ailment, which 











Ointment, unaided, well and diligently applied, is com- 


SPECTACLES. 


ERFECTLY ADAPTED by the 
VISOMETER. 

An INSTRUMENT for rigidly ASCERTAINING the 
FOCAL LENGTH of EACH EY—these very fre- 
quently differing—forming the only safe methed for 
Suiting Defective Vision with Optical Aid so as to pre- 
serve the blessings of sight to EXTREME OLD AGE. 

From Principat Sik Davin Brewsrer. 

“T have seen and examined Mr. Salom’s apparatus for 
ascertaining the focal length of each eye, with the view of 
fitting them with suitable spectacles or eye-glasses, and 
there can be no doubt that it is well adapted for those 
purposes.” Prices most moderate. 

SALOM and CO., 137 Regent street, London, W., 
and 98 Prince’s street, Edinburgh. 


HE ONLY SALVATION for WEAK 

EYES.—The prickly, watery, and burning sensa- 

tions so injurious to the eyes caused by the use of gas 

and other artificial lights, are entirely obviated by 

SALOM’S Her MAJESTY'S READING LAMP. Price 

from 10s 6d. Catalogues gratis. 

SALO M and CO., 137 Regent street, London, W., 

and 938 Prince's street, Edinburgh. 


Leutest AND BEST. | 





| lama AND YACHTING GLASSES. 
and J. BURROW, MALVERN.— 


e London Agents—Wales and McCulloch, 22 
ioteee hill, and 56 Cheapside; Araoll, 72 Baker street, 


Racine JUDGES USE THEM. 
[2vstaateD CATALOGUES, POST 
FREE. 


and J. BURROW, MALVERN.— 

e London Agents—Wales and McCulloch, 22 

Ludgate hill, and 56 Cheapside ; Arnold, 72 Baker street, 
W. 


BYY BURROW’S GLASSES. 
PoRKow's POCKET BAROMETERS. 





HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 

J ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CaNDELABRA, Moperator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarverres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 


these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, fron £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glas:, English and Foreiga, suitable for 


resen 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted. 


LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
street. —Kstablished 157. 


ATICOLLS’ GUINEA WATERPROOF 
TWEED, and tieir Two-Guinea Melton Cloth 
Overcoats, are patronized by travellers all over the 
world. Ladies’ Waterproof I'weed Cloaks, Que Guinea, 
H, J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street, 22 
Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; aad 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
noisseurs 


This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Le, aud Perrtns. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Perains 
names are On wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS’" SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL ; 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, London, &c., &e., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAL 
(EXTRACLUM CARNiS LIEBIG). 
Manufacturel by LIERIG'S KX TRACT of MEAT 

COMPANY (Limited), 43 Marklane, Lonion. Tne ouly 
sort authorized to be callel by the above mame, by 
Baron Liebig, the inventor, whose Certilicate is on every 
jar. Superior and econosnical stock for beef-tex, soups, 
eutrées, and sauces. Extremely useful to invalids, 
persons of weak digestion, and children. Taken with rice, 
arrowrvot, sago, &c., an agreeable aud mosc efficient 
substitute for cod-liver oil. It keeps for years and in 
any climate. Sold by Fortnum, Mason, and Co., Barclay 
and Son, Crosse aud Blackwel!, all Chemists, Italian 
Warehousemen, Grocers, aud wholesale by the Com- 
pany. 
T= INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 

ESSENCE.—Tne most scientifically prepared and 
most powerfully nutritive cordial ever introduced ; re- 
stores to their normal condition all the secretions, on the 
integrity of which perfect health depends. It is aspeciti: 
for debility of all kiads, and from its Containing, a:uong 
other ingredients, pepsine and phosphate of soda, will 
prove highly beneficial to the uervous and dyspeptic. 
Price 8s. per bottle, or four quantities in one for 22s, 
Sole agents, Messrs. Baumgarten and Co., 620 Oxford 
street, W.C., and 8 Cullum street, Fenchurch street, 
E.C., Loudon. 











EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £759,000. 
Dieecrors. 
Lawrorp Actanp, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-General Henry Pel- Duncan James Kay, Es. 
ham Bura. Stephen P. Kennard, Ksq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | Robert Smith, Esq. 
George Ireland, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 


The Direstors are prepared to ISSUE DEBEN- 
TURES on the following terms, viz.:—For one year, at 
5 per cent.; for three years, at 5}; and for five years 
and upwards, at 6 per cent. per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be mide at the 9 fee 
of the Company, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
street, London, E.C.—By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


Letters of Credit and Bills issued upon Adelaide ani 
upon the prineipal towns in South Australia. Drafts 
negotiated and collected. Apply at the Royal Bank of 
Scotland ; National Bauk, Ireland ; and at the Company's 
Offices, 54 Old Broad street, London. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


Founded 1836, 


EGAL and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 10 Fleet street, E.C. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Rt. lon. the Lord Cairns, Lord Justice. 
The Rt, Hon. Sir William Bovill, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Vaughan Williams. 
The Hop. Sir William Page Wood, Vice-Chancellor. 
The Hon. Sir George Rose. 
Edward Smith Bigg, Esq. 
Robert B. Follett, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancary. 

Security—F und: invested iu the uames of the above 
Trustees exceptionally large in proportion to liabilities 
The further guarantee of a fully subscribed Capital of 
£1,000,000. 

Bonus — Nine-tenths of the total profits divisible 
amongst the Assured. Very moderate Non-Bonus Pre- 
mium. 

A liberal system of “ Whole-World” Policies and 
other peculiar facilities. Conditions specially framed 
to secure to a Policy when once issued absolute freedo:n 
from all liability to fature question. 

Loans granted on Life Lnterests or Reversion. 

KE. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
LONDON AND GENERAL WATER 
PURIFYING COMPANY (Limited). 

PATENT CISTERN FILTER, charged solely with 
animal charcoal. The latest patented filter in general 
use, and requiring when once fixed no attention what- 
ever. Patronized and used by Her Majesty the Queen 
at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the 
élite of the medical profession, and at the Fusilier 
Guards’, Middlesex, St. George's, German, and Londoa 
Hospitals, and at the Regent's Park and Tower Ba:- 
racks, and numerous institutions, breweries, &c. 

Professor Frankland, F.R.S., in his analysis of the 
waters for December, 1366, iu the report to the Regis- 
trar-General, states, “ With regard to the filtration of 
this water [ New River] through animal charcoal, it will 
be observed that, although the total daily domestic 
supply of a house on Haverstock Hill has passed 
through the same filter for seven months, the animal 
charcoal still retains pract’cally unimpaired its power of 
abstracting organic impurities.” 

*,* The above filter was supplied by this Company, 


The filters may be seen in operation, and full particu- 
lars obtained, on application to the Secretary, at the 
offices, 157 Strand, London, W.C. (four doors from 
Somerset House). ; 


PARTRIDGE ANDCOOPER, 
STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS' AGENTS. 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane, B.C. 

The Public supplied at Wholesale Pricas, and 

Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceeding 2s, 

CREAM or BLUE NUTE PAPER, 3s, 43, anl 63 
per ream. 

PATENT STRAW NOTE, 23 and 24 64 per ream. 

OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP, 83 6d per 
ream. 

PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream, 

BLACK-BORDERED NOUE, 48 vad 63 6d per rean 

LETTER-PAPER for MSS., plain, 43; ruled, 43 94 
per ream. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 5s; ruled, 53 6d por reave 

CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 4s 6d, 63 6d, and 
78 6d per 1,000. 

CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
23 6d and 3s per 1,000. 

THICK BLACK-BORD ERED ENVELOPES, ls 

er 100. 

COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 2a per doz. 

An ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LISE of Lnkstanis, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scale-, 
Photographic Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free. 

Established 184l. 
SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS, 
OR PURE COAL TAR SOAP. 
(Registered.) : 

This unrivalled Soap, if coustantly used, will produce a 
healthy appearance Ww the skin, while at the same time it 
acts as a preventive of iufectious diseases. dee medical 


tebtimony, Lancet, &c., &e. : 
To sey de in Tablets ot 6d and 1s each, of all Che- 


, aud Wuolesale of 
mV, WRIGHT and CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 


J.ondon. 


(\LEAR COMPLEXIONS 
for all who use the “* United Service " Soap Tablet, 
which also imparts a delicious fragrauce. 
MANUFACTURED BY ” 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Pateutees of the Self-fitting Candles, 
Sold by Chemists, Vil aud Italian Warehousemen, and 
others. 
*,* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[April 20, 1867, 





Price 14s, 8vo, bound in cloth. 


The TEUTONIC NAME SYSTEM 
applied to the FAMILY NAMES of FRANCE, 
ENGLAND, and GERMANY. By Ropenrr Fer- 
euson, Author of “ The River-Names of Europe,” 
** Swiss Men and Swiss Mountains,” &c. 

“His object is to bring into connection the family 
names of France, England, and Germany, so far as the 

German element is concerned, as members of one com- 

mon family, and to arrange them on a definite system 

in accordance with the nomenclature of the old Ger- 
mans..... ---All this he has wo.ked out with indepen- 
dent judgment, and it must be admitted with much 
truth; he has, moreover, made some new suggestions 
which commend themselves for the explanation of 

French and English names........ Certainly he has on 

the whole achieved the object with which he started, 

though in some points of detail a careful scientific revi- 
sion is required."—Dr. Dietrich in the “Jahrbuch fiir 

Romanische und Englische Literatur.” 


By the same Author, 12mo, cloth, 4s 6d. 
The RIVER-NAMES of EUROPE. 


“The great felicity and value of the idea on which 
your volume is founded struck me at once. You have 
undoubtedly hit upon a vein of ore which promises to be 
eminently productive, and even if you should on further 
consideration have to modify sume of your explanations, 
the book must be considered to be as it stands a highly 
important contribution to European philology and 

ethnology.” —The late Professor Craik. 

“A good beginning towards a desired end .....The 
most uninterested reader may find himself amused as 
well as edified.”—Athenzum. 

“Mr. Ferguson brings much learning and ingen uity 
to his self-imposed task.” ~—Ntes and Queries. 
Witrrams and Nonaate, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, Edin- 
burgh. 





74 pages, reduced to 7s 64, bound, 21st thousand. 
URENNE’S PRONOUNCING 
FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-FRENCH 
DICTIONARY; with the Pronunciation shown by a 
different spelling. 
Surenne’s French-English and English-French Dic- 
tionary, without pronunciation, Reduced to 33 (¢d, 
bound. 
Surenne’s New French Dialogues. 2s. 
¢ serene French Manual and Traveller's Companion. 
s 6d. 
Surenne’s French Reading Instructor. Reduced to 
2s 6d 


Surenne’s Fénélon's Télémaque. 2 vols., each 1s, 
Surenne’s Molitre’s L’Avare. Is. 
Surenne’s Molitre’s le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 1s. 
Surenne’s Molitre’s le Misanthrope and le Mariage 
Forné. 1s. 
Surenne’s Voliaire’s Histoire de Charles XII. Is. 
Surenne’s Voltaire’s Russie sous Pierre le Grand, 2 
vols., each 1s. 
Surenne’s Voltaire’s la Henriade. 1s. 
Edinburgh: Orrver and Born; London: Siupxry, 
‘MaRsmatt, and Co. 


Second Edition, cloth, 7s 6.1. 
HE PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 
or, the Hand an Index of Mental Development. 
By R. Beamisu, F.RS. With thirty-one Tracings from 
living and other hands. 
Iondon: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Demy 8vo, extra cloth, price 6s 6d. 
IFE: its Nature, Varieties, and 
Phenomena. By L. H. Grixpon. Third Edition. 
London: F,. Pitman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





OY 8y0, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s 6d. 
OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 

By Tuomas Suorter, Editor of “ A Book of Eng- 
lish Poetry,” &c. 

“ We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘nice things’ in oue book 
dDefore.”—Ilustrated Times. 

* As a book of poetry for presentation to young or old, 
we know of none equal to it.”"—St. James's Chronicle. 

London; F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s 6d. ’ 
IAMOND DUST. By Exiza Coox. 

“A rich and varied collection.”—Moraing Star. 

** A charming volume.”—Sun, 

London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Just published. 
NITED STATES’ BONDS and 
SECURITIES. WHAT THEY ARE, THEIR 
CUST, and the INTERES’ THEY PAY; with illustra- 
tions of the Exchange of Sterling into American Cur- 
rency, and vice versi; aud muny other items which 
may Le of interest to those desirous of information con- 
cerning American Finances aud Exchange. Gratis on 
application, with stamped address. BELDING, KEITH, 
aud Co., American Bankers and Merchaots, 80 Lom- 
bard street, London, E.C, 


7DITORSHIP WANTED —A 

4 Graduate of Oxford, Second-Class Classies of 
1852, who has had several years’ experience of EDI- 
TORIAL MANAGEMENT, is desirous of meeting with 
an Engagement as EDITOR of a Paper in Town or 
Country, or regular Contributor to a London Journal. 
Conservative v.ews. No objection to go abroad. 

Address, “P.,” care of Mr, G. STREET, 30 Cornhill, 
London. 





“ASSOCIATION for PROMOTING the | chuseh street, Loudon. 


GENERAL WELFARE of the BLIND. 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that a MEETLING of 
the MEMBERS of the above Association will be held on 
TUESDAY, May 7, at half-past 3 p-m., at 210 OXFORD 
BTKEET, to receive from the Committee a Report of 
their Proceedings, and to appoint Officers for the en- 
suing year. Rev. C. B. KELD, Hon. Sec, 


DISDERL 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY SPECIAL APPOIN[MENT. 


ISDERI, Photographic Artist to H.I. 
Majesty the Emperor Napoleon IIL. and the Im- 
perial Family; to H.I. Majesty the Emperor of All the 
Russias; also to H.I. Majesty the Queen of Spain and 
the Royal Family ; to His Majesty the King of Italy; 
to His Majesty the King of Holland; to His Majesty 
the King of Portugal; to the Imperial Academy of 
Music; Photographer of the Palace of the Universal 
Exhibition of 1855, &c. The excellent situation of 
Mr. Disdéri’s Studio enables him to operate regardless 
of the weather. 


ISDERI.—Her Most Gracious 

MAJESTY the QUEEN, their Royal Highnesses 
the DUKE of EDINBURGH, Prince Leopold, Princess 
Louise, aud Princess Beatrice have condescended to 
sit for their Portraits to Mr. DISDERI. By the gracious 
permission of Her Majesty the Queen, the Portraits of 
Her Majesty and their Royal Highnesses are on sale at 
Mr. Disdéri’s Photographic Establishments in London, 
at 70, 71, and 72 Brook street, Hanover square; in 
Puris, 8 Boulevard des Italiens ; and at all the principal 
Booksellers of Euro,e. Price: Carte de Visite, Is; 
coloured, 23. Drawing-room Poitrait, 23 6d; coloured, 
s 











ISDERI.—Their Royal Highnesses the 
PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES have 
honoured with a visit the Studio of Mr. DISDERLI, and 
have authorized him the sale of all the Portraits taken 
by him of their Royal Highnesses, as well as those of 
Prince Victor and Prince George. Price: Carte de 
Visite, plain or enamel, Is; coloured, 23; Cabinet Por- 
trait, 2s 6d. Splendid Portrait of H.R.I., mounted on 
fine-tinted large cardboard, 25 by 19} iuches, price 1 
guinea. 


ISDERIL—ON SALE.—Splendid 
ALBUMS of WINDSOR and OSBORNE, photo- 
graphed by Mr. Disdéri, under the immediate patronage 
and the gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 
Historical text by Doyne C. Bell, Esq. These Albums 
—size, half-sheet columbia, printed in new type, on 
extra thick plate paper—include thirty-five photographs 
of interiors and exteriors, mounted on extra fine-tinted 
cardboard, and most elegantly bound in morocco. 
Price : Royal edition of Windsor and Osborne, in natural 
photography, 20 guineas each; coloured, 40 guineas. 
Apply to Mr. D.sdéri, 70, 71, and 72 Brook street, 
Hanover square; and at Paris, 8 Boulevard des Italiens. 


ISDERI.—ON SALE.—TWENTY- 
FOUR STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS of the IN- 
TERIORS and EXTERIORS of WINDSOR and 
TWENTY-FOUR of OSBORNE. The collection com- 
plete, plain, 1 guinea; coloured, 2 guineas, each set. 
Souvenir of Windsor or Osborne. Sixteen plates, pho- 
tographed by Mr. Disdéri, mounted on cloth, and form- 
ing a handsome book, small 8vo, including the Por- 
traits of Her Majesty the Queen and H.R.H. the Priuce 
Consort. Price, plair, 153 ; coloured, 30s. 
“ae Views at 53; group of the Orleans Family, 
Os 6d. 


D ISDERI.—NOTICE.—By a New 
Process of Mr. DISDERI'S the CARTE-DE- 
VISITE PORTRAITS are ENLARGED on canvas to 
any size. The public can thus obtain a photographic 
drawing by means of which skilful artists attached to 
the house can, on simple indication—such as the colour 
of the complexion, the eyes, ani the hair—obtain a 
splendid aud truthful oil painting. Mr. Disdéri’s new 
Process is valuable in this respect, that it avoids the 
tediousness of long sittings, and also adds to the charms 
of oil painting the great advantages of the truthfulness 
and accuracy of photography. Saloons and studios, 
70, 71, 72 Brook street, Hanover square; and for 
Equestrian Portraits, at Hereford Lodze, Gloucester 
road, Old Brompton roai; Paris, 8 Boulevard des 
Italiens; Madrid, and Toulon. 


P ERRY and COS PATENT 
BOSTONITE 
TABLETS and SLATES. 














s. 4&4 
PATENT BOSTONITE 0 3 TABLET. 
BOSTONITE 0 6 Do. 


BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
PATENT BOSTONITE 0 6 SLATE, 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 6 Do. 
BOSTONITE 2 0 Db». 
BOSTONITE 2 6 ~ Do. 
PATENT BOSTONITE 0 6 BOOK SLATE 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
BOSIONITE 1 6 Do. 


Sold by all Stationers. 


Wholesale, PERRY and CO., 37 Red Lion square, ani 
3 Cheapside, London. 








BY ROYAL COMMAND. 

MM BTALLic PEN-MAKER 
pi TO THE QUEEN. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public,and all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, aud great durability, will ensure 
universal prefereuce. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dsaler in the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir 
mingham; 91 Jolin street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 





C VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

I}lustrated PRICEV Liss of Overland ‘Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmauteaus, Leatber Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, next dvor to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 





7 Re. 
NIVERSITY COL x 
U sc _— LONDOy, 


Under the Government of the Council 

_ Head Master—Thomas Hewitt Key, Mane cig 
Vice-Master—E. R. Horton, M.A. Feilow of he Be 

College, Cambridge. ars 

Henry Malden, M.A., Professor of Greek in the og 
lege, has charge of the highest (reek Class, sa 

The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN oa TUES ‘ 
30th, for New Pupils, at 9.3) am. All the wed 
appear in their places on Wednesday, May eae 
The hours of attenlance are from 9.30 to 3 45, "OF 3 
time one hour is allowed for recreation and dinner. this 
playground is spacious, and contains a Gymnasing The 
Fives Courts. The School Ses-ion is divided pay 
terms. Fee, £7 per term, payable in advance, or 
nastics and Fencing extra. a 

JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. 
Classes for Young Beginners, 

These Classes are for Pupils between the ages of 
and nine, who are kept separate from the ‘boys dn 
Upper School. They have the use of the playground, 
but the hours of lessons and recreation are so arran ad 
as to differ from thos of the older boys. Fes tet ow 
term, £633 6d, payable in advance. F 

The hours of attendance are from 9.3) to 3,39 ot 
which time two hours altogether are allowed for rer 
tion and dinner. a 

Discipline is maintained without corporal Punishment, 
A monthly report of the progress and conduct of eae 
pupil is sent to his parent or guardian, 

The School is very new the Gower Straet Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway, aud within a few minutes 
walk of several other railways. 

Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtaj 
at the office of the C dllege. J ned 

CHAS, C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

Apiil 38, 1807. 

Ps Stet — - 
M ALVERN COLLEGE 
A PRESIDENT AND Vistror, 
The LORD BISHOP of WORCESTER. 
Heap MASTER. 
The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A, 
Late Fellow aud Tutor of New College, Oxford, 
ASSISTANT-MASTERS. 
Rev. C. M'Dowall, M.A., University College, Oxford, 
Rev. F. R. Drew, M.A., Sid. Sus. College, Cambridge, 
Rev. W. H. Maddock, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford, 
Rev. FE. Rudd, M.A., 8’. John's College, Cambridge, 
Rev. A. Sewell, B.A., New College, Oxford, 
&e., &c., &c. 

This College is conducted on the Model of the Great 
Public Schools. 

The sons of Gentlemen are educated at a moderats 
cost, and the Pupils are prepared for Oxford or Cam. 
bridge, and for all Military aud Civil Service Examing 
tions. 

There are Scholarships of considerable value attached 
to the College, to be held either in the College or a 
the Universities. 

The Pupils, if not resident in Malvern, are boarded 
with the Assistant-Muasters, subject to the approval of 
the Head Maste~. 

Terms for Tuition, £25 per annum ; for Board at 
Masters’ Houses, £60. 

Full information on application to HENRY 

ALDRICH, Esq., Secretary. 


Ee ALV ERS COLLEGE 


L —_— 

This COLLEGE will RE-OPEN after the EASTER 
VACATION on Wednesday, May 8 For particular, 
prospectuses, &ec., apply tu the Secretary, HENRY 
ALDRICH, Esq. 


B RADFIELD. — ST. ANDREW'S 
COLLEGE, near Reading. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
This School will MEET again after the Easter holi- 
days on WEDNE 3DAY, the 8th of May. 

For information, apply to the Warden, Rav. THOMAS 
STEVENS, Bradfield, near Readiug, or to the Honorary 
Secretary, J. H. PATTESON, Esq, at his Chambets,1 
Elm court, Middle ‘Temple, London. 














HANOVERIAN LADY, who can 
£ give Good Refereuces, and who has been accas- 
tomed to teack English, German, and French, wishes 
to obtain a situation as GOVERNESS in a PRIVATE 
FAMILY, orin a SCHOUL, 

Address, E. M., Post Office, Me!rose. 





y.aeTp Ep , 7 
T HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE= 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F, B, CHATTERTON. 
Attraction and Novelty for the Holidays.—Oa Easter 
Monday, April 22, aud during the week, a new Comedy 
Drama, in four Acts, entiled SHE GREAT CITY, by 
Andrew Halliday. Principal characters by Messrs. C. 
Warner, C. Harcourt, F. Morton, J. Fitzjames, J.C 
Cowper (first appearance at this theatre), F. Villiers 
(tirst appearance at this theatre), W. M'Intyre, J. Rouse 
(tirst appearance at this theatre), J. Irving (first appear 
ance at this theatre); Misses Madge Robertson (int 
appearance at this theatre), R.G. le Thiere, C. Thomp- 
son. The Scenery, by Mr. Beverley, will comprise 
—Charing Cross Terminus—Waterloo bridge—A Man- 
sion in Belgravia—The Gates of the Workhouse—lhe 
Jolly Beggars’ Club—Loudon by Night—A realizationof 
Frith’s celebrated picture of “The Railway Station. 
The music by Mr. J. H. Tully, The character dances 
arrauged by Mr. J. Cormack. ‘The whole produced 
under tke direction of Mr. Edward Stirling. Toe ynclude 
with THAT KASCAL JACK. Messrs J. Neville, C. 
Warner, J. Bedford, aud Join Rouse, Misses Bessie 
Alleyue, C. Tuompson. 
Doors open at half-past six, commence at seven 
o'clock. Box ottice opeu from ten to tive daily. 


F RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall. 

—The FOURTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artisis of the 
Freuch and Flemish Schools, is NOW OPEN. Admit 
sion, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 
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MR. 
sENTLEY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


IMMEDIATELY. _— ite 
‘HL PRINCE LEOPOLD, and by 

panic ESTs PERMISSION ENTITLED 
te Prince's Shakespeare. A 


Plays of Shakespeare carefully ex- 

i peB poche ot for the use of Families and 

-hools. By the Rev. DUNCAN MATHIAS, M.A., late 

ee of King’s College, Cambridge. Vol. }., in 

nm 8vo, containing “The Merchant of Venice, 
0 , 


& Julius Car,” and “ Macbeth.” 
xEW WORK by the Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEY. 


anecdotes of the Upper Ten 
THOUSAND. By the Hon. GranticY BERKELEY. 
In 2 vols. demy 8v0. 

xEW WORK by the Hon. FREDERICK WALPOLE. 


eptember: a New 
May and September Watrote. In 3 
vols. post 8¥0. 


The Flying Scud: a Sporting 
Novel. By CHARLES age gamed 4 “ —— 
—_— Which is the Winner, Mest od 
CONCLUSION of M. GUIZOT'S MEMOIRS. 
the Last Days of the Reign of 
LOUIS PHILIPPE, and the REVOLULILON of 

1343 ByM.Gvrzor. In demy vo. 


All Round Ireland on Foot. In 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 
RicuarD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


LOs T N A M E. 
A 


ae. N A M E. 


Selecti 
purgate 











LOST NAME, a New Serial Story. 
A By J. Saerman LE Fanv, Author of * Uncle 
Silas.” “Guy Deverell,” &c., will be co:amenced in the 
MAY Namber of TEMPLE BAR. 





On the 26th inst., price Is. 
The MAY NUMBER of 
HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
CoNTENTS. 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman. By the Author of “ Archie 
vel.” 
Chap. V.—‘The Right Face.” 
VIL.—Katherive. 
ViL—Steven's Rival. 
VIIL—A Question for the Future. 
Notes on Our Neighbours. 
Ned Lorley's Fist Sermon. By the Author of 
“Charlie Thoruhill. 
The Omnibus Orator. 
A Lost Name. By J. Sheridan le Fanu, Author of 
“Uncle Silas.” Chapters I. to IX. 
Monsieur Ferrand. A Tale of the Grand Army. 
Going the Rounds, By EjJmuud Yates. 
A Sketch on &@ Tuumb- Nail. 
A Drive to the Desert. 
The Service of Plate. By Alfred Crowquill. 
Allie Fletcher. By the Author of * Lilian's Iuheritance."” 
Ricuarp Bexriey, New Burlington street. 


” 
” 





Tu emblematical wrapper, in colours, price 1s, per post, 
ls 2. 


HE LILY SERIES. An Economical 
F Library of Good Books. No author whose name 
is Dota Warrant of the real worth and purity of his or 
her work, or whose book has not been subjected toa 
rigid examination, will be admitted into “The Lily 
Series. 
London: Warp, Lock, aud Trier, Warwick House, 
Paternoster row, 





Iu coloured wrapper, 1s, being Vol. I. of “ The Lily 
Series. 

SUMMER in LESLIE GOLD- 

THWATLE 5 LIFE. By the Author of “ The 

Gaywortbys.” One of the best and purest works of a 
thoroughly conscientious and God-fearing writer. 

London: Warp, Lock, and TyLer, Warwick House, 

Paternoster row. 


This day is published, price 23 6d. 

HE DOCTRINE of the SPIRIT: 
Three Sermous preached before the University 
of Cambridge in February and March, 1867. By the 
kev. Atrre> Barry, D.D., Principal of Chelteaham 
College, formerly Feliow of ‘Irinity College, Cambrid ze. 

Cambridge: Deicuroy, Bett, and Co. 

London: Beit and Datpy. 








Just published. 


STRONOMY WITHOUT MATHE- 

- MATICS. By Epmunp Becker? Denison, Es}, 
QC, Third Edition, enlarged to 320 pages post Svo. 
_ The additions chiefly relate to Meteors, Nebule, and 
Stars; the Vides, the Moou's Acccleration, and other 
disturbances ; Telescopes, and the calculations fur Easter 
in allager. Price 4s, clutch boards. 

London: Soctery for Promotine Curistian Kyow- 
LLDGr, 77 Great Queen street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
WC.; 4 Royal Excuange, E.C ; 48 Piccadilly, W. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries. 


THE NEW NOVEL, RAYMOND’S HEROINE. 


“Saturpay Review.”—“‘ Raymond's Heroine’ is a story which a reader will feel the better 
for having read, so genuine is the sentiment which pervades it, so refreshing is the acquaintance 
with pure and simple natures which it offers, so pleasant are the sketches which it contains, 
bright with the clear radianco of an open-air life, or glowing with the cheerful firelight of a 
happy home. We recommend it to those who can appreciate the charms of a novel throughout 
which there makes itself unmistakably manifest the impress of generous feeling and vigorous 
thought. It is also one through which there runs a vein of humour which at once relieves and 
brightens its pathos, and testifies as strongly to the variety of its writer's powers as the more 
serious passages do to their force. Of the latter no one can entertain a doubt who has read the 
singularly powerful description of ‘ Walter Lee’s Dream.’ ” 

“ EXaMINER.”—“‘Tf this book be a first novel it is one of the best first novels published of late 
years. The story is original and constructed with a masterly skill. The development of cha- 
racter is tural, though artistic, and the main character, ‘Raymond's Heroine,’ is full of fine 
touches. Another merit of the work is that its dialogue is natural and its narrative always well 
written. The book is one of those which are worth reading twice. There will be as many smiles 
over it as tears, and its last merit is at the close of the last chapter, in a thoroughly happy end.” 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 








Now ready at every Library, in 3 vols, 


COUNTING THE COST. 
By WILLIAM DUTHIE. 
“A very pleasant novel. The style is never dull, while there are one or two splendidly drawn characters in the 


story. —AMorning Star. 


te) 
In 3 vols., now ready at every Library. 


BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 


“Atruly remarkable tale is here presented by Mr. Speight. Admirably written, skilfully contrived, and with 
a mastery over details that places its author at once im the very foremost rank of tiction-writers.”"—Joraing 


Advertiser. 
CHARLES W. WOOD, Publisher, 13 Tavistock Street, Strand. 














CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERALISM 


T H E DA Y. 


Price ONE PENNY. 
Office: 49 ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 





New rusticationsor |NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
T R U B NER AN D ¢ 0. Rev. BALDWIN BROWN’S NEW WORK. 


a LATRIES, OLD and NEW: their 
ENGLISH, NOBSE, and COMPARA a and Cave, By J. aeanes Brows, B.A.,. 


TIVE PHILOLOGY. Author of * The Hume Lite,” &¢. Crown 8y0, 5s, 


eae ger cloth. 
WEDGWOOD.—A Dictionary of the By the same Author. 
English Language. By Henstxica Wenawoon,| The DIVINE LIFE IN MAN. 
M.A., late Fellow of Carist's College, — Second edition, 7s 6d. 
Vol. I. (A to D) &vo, pp. xxiv. and 508, cloth, 14s. . : ? 
Vol. 11. (E to P), 8vo, pp. 578, cloth, Its. Vol. TIL, FIRST YEAR of PUBLICATION. 
Part I. (Q to Sy), 8vo, pp. 366, 103 (d. Vol Ill, |The CHRISTIAN YEAR- BOOK ; 
Part If., completing the work. Cin the press. Containing a Summary of ae ery .- = 
WEDGWOOD.— ivi " Results of Missionary Effort throughout the Wor 
Wi D.- On the Origin of Lan Crown 8vo, 48, cloth. 
guage. By Hensteion Wepawoop, late Fellow of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. Feap. 8vo, pp. 172, | BOCLESIASTICAL HISTORY: from 
cloth, 3s 6d. the Opening of the Long Parliament to the a 
—_ i i “ of Oliver Cromwel!l. By Joun Srovucuroy. 2 vols. 
SCHELE DE VERE.—Studies in Eng Son Gekns Uae, ee 
lish ; or, Glimpses of the Inner Life of our Lin- ‘ anes 
guage. By M. Scere pe Vere, LL.D., Professor “ We hail the publication of these volumes as a valu- 
of Modern Linguages, University of Virginia. One | able contribution to the history of a grand period of our 
vol. 8vo, pp. 372, cloth, price 10s 6d. English annals. The matter is thoroughly digested and 
; ‘ clearly unfolded. Presented in aclear and yon 
i ia: style by one whois master of his subject, it holds the 
CHARNOCK.—Verba Nominalia ; of, ier alts unfailing iuterest."— London Quarterly 
Words derived from Proper Names. By Ricttanp peered 
S1eruex Cuarnock, Ph.D., F.8.A., &c. 8yvo, pp. |“ ni ‘ — P 
362, cloth, 14s, “ These volumes furnish a sterling illustration of the 
’ = a’age that history is philosophy teaching by example. 
RASK.—A Grammar of the Anglo- | We hope that all parties in Church aud State will care- 
Saxon Tongue. From the Danish of Kxasmus | fully study this gallery of national portraits, in which 
Rask, Professor of Literary History in and Librarian | they will tind the features of their ancestors depicted 
to the University of Copenhagen, &c. By Bex- | with singular faithfuluess and impartiality.” —Morning 
JAMIN ‘Torre, Member of the es Royal | Star. 
Academy of Science®, and of the Society of Nether- 
landish Literature, Leyden. Seeond Edition, cor- |The BRITISH QU ARTERLY 
rected aud improved, L2mo, pp. 20", cloth, 53 6d. REVIEW, No. XC., for APRIL, price 6s. 
1—Ferdinand Christian vou Baur, 


EDDA SAEMUNDAR HINNS A came sae png 


FRODA.—tThe Fdda of Saewund the Learned. - : 

From the Old Norse or Icelandic. Part I, witn a ye een oar 

Mythologics! Index. 12mo, pp. 152, cloth, 33 6d. 53s Goskelt _ 

Part IL, with Index of Persons and Places, By 6_Michol’s Puritan Divines 

Bexsauts Tiorre. 12mo, pp. viii. and 172, cloth, 1 he Post Owes ond Micetric Telegraph. 

1866, 48; or in one volume, cumpiete, 73 Gd. 8—S oughton's Keclesiastical History. 
WHITNEY. — Language and the 9—Woiking Men and Religious Iusututions, 


Stady of Language: a Couise of Lectures on the 1u—Coatemporary Literature. 


Principles of Linguistic Seieuce. By WitttaM D. | gsREOCOND EDITION of MICAH the 


Wartaar, Urulcscer of Sanskrit in Yale Ontnge PRIESTMAKEL. A Handbook on Kitualism, 
New Haven. inal By Rev. T. Bixnex, With additions. Crown 8vo, 
Trupxer and Co., 60 Paternoster row, London. 5s, cloth. 


SRC eae s. ait “Mr. Binney’s able, generous, discriminating, and 
Dr. DOLLINGER on UNIVERSILY EDUCATION. | honest dscussion of the Ritualistic question may be 
Now ready, price 2s. read with advantage by all parties." —Chii-téin Spectator. 


NIVERSITIES, PAST and PRE-|MEMORIALS of the CLAYTON 

SENT. A Lecture, delivered D.cember 22, FAMILY. With Unpublished Correspondence of 

18:6, in the University Hail at Munieh. By J. the Countess of Huntinudon, Lady Glenorchy, the 

Ioxatius DiLnincer, Lrofessor of Eccles:asticul Revs. Join Newton, A. Toplady, &., &c. By the 

History in the University of Manich, trauslated, with Rev. Thomas W. Aveling Kiugeslind. In L vol. 8vo, 
per mission of the Aathor, oy C. E. AreLetos, Fellow of with Portraits, 12s. [ On the 22nd inst. 

st. John's College, Oxf wd. | London: Jacusox, WALFORD, and Hopper, 27 Pater- 


Rivineronxs, Oxford, London, ant Cambridge, LOster 10%. 
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Ready this day, 2 vols. 8vo, 26s. 


CcLAVERIN G S&S. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
With Sixteen Full-page Illustrations. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





Ready this day, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


WYNWARD’S WARD. 
By HOLME LEE, Author of “ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” &c. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


M R. 














Now ready, with Portrait, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s. 


THE LIFE, LETTERS, AND SPEECHES 
LORD PLUNKET. 


By His GRANDSON, the Hon, DAVID PLUNKET. 
With an Introductory Preface by Lord Brougham. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








Next.week, demy 8vo, 15s. 


TURKEY AND THE CRIMEAN 


A NARRATIVE OF HISTORICAL EVENTS. 
By Rear-Admiral Sir ADOLPHUS SLADE, 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


WAR. 


K.C.B. 








Just published, SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo, 12s 6d. 


THE VILLAGE ON THE CLIFF. 
By the AUTHOR of “The STORY of ELIZABETH.” 
With Six Illustrations by Frederick Walker. 

“The story of ‘ The Village on the Cliff’ is one which not ouly gratifies the taste by its artistic merit, but which 
also speaks straight to the heart with a sweetness and a pathos which none cau fail to appreciate..... .'The lesson 
which the story teaches is one that is thoroughly noble and true, free from the intolerably false morality preae hed 
by so many of the philosophers of fiction, and distinguished throughout by what may, in the present instance, be 
termed an hereditary largeness of thought...... The author depicts, with a tenderness of feeling and a delicacy of 
touch worthy of the highest praise, the cheerlessness of a life upon which but little sunlight falls—the yearning of 
a loving nature for the happiness which it feels it could not merely appreciate but revel iu, and which is to it just 
everything that makes life worth having.” —Saturday Review. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 











THE HIGHLAND PARISH 


A SECOND EDITION 
Will be ready in a few days of 


REMINISCENCES OF A HIGHLAND PARISH 


By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


From THE “Saturpay Review” or Apri 13.—“This picture of a parish is an enchanting one, exhibiting a 
remarkable instance of a whole community brought up amid rude conditions of existence to a high standard of 
‘education and refinement...... It is difficult to give an idea of the variety of the book. The account of Rory the 
minister's man, so clever as a steersman ; the chapters on the Fools; the legends of the Highland Churchyard, 
especially the myth of the Spanish Princess; the Suow-storm tales; and the fairy fiction culled ‘the Spirit of 
Eld,’—all breathe the air of the Highlands, and give warmth and life to the picture...... Dr. Norman Macleod 
comes before the world as an illustration of many of the best qualities of the national mind.” 

FROM THE “ScoTsMAN™ or Apru. 15.—" One of the most refreshing and delightful books which can anywhere 
be found. Let none be keptfrom reading it. The impression which it makes is the nearest thing possible to the 
delight of wandering in fine autumn weather on the braesides of the mountains that look forth on the islands and 
the Atlantic. And the reader will find in the book what the mere wanderer canuot sce in natare—a rich store- 
house of noble humanities.” 

_FRoM THE “ British QvaRTERLY Review” For Apri.“ Charming descriptions, glowing pictures of family 
life, tender reminiscences of home love, exhibited in a background of moor and heather, river au! sea—the whole 
glowing with Dr. Macleod’s fervent and catholic religious sympathies—make this a very enchanting volume. ‘The 
boyhood here described will explain many fine manly characteristics of the genial and generous-hearied minister 
ofthe Barony Church. No wonder that Scotchmen are 80 intensely Scotch.” 

From THE “ Ec.ectic Review” For Aprit,.—* This is beyond all comparfson Dr. Macleod’s beat book. With a 
hearty, reviving, patriot soul, he has given us a volume of personal reminiscences which would have won for him 
a ‘well done’ from Sir Walter Scott, and a fervent and overflowing admiration from Christopher North.” 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 56 Ludgate Hill. 











ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY. 
(Late HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY. Established 103 Years.) 
ALL THE NEW BOOKS ARE FREELY IN CIRCULATION. 
Country Subscriptions Carriage Free within 100 Miles. 
Between 100 and 200 Miles from London the Return Box paid. 


40 Volumes of Modern Works at a time for £5 5s per annum, 
or 200 Volumes for £21. 


Terms, Lists of New Books, &c., free on application. 


Ti. 

13 Great Mar.poroveg Streep, 

HURST AND BLACKETTs 
NEW WORKS. 


Sixth Edition of New Americ, 


By W. Herpwortu Dixon. 2 vols.8 1 

trations, 30s. reves with Hays 
QvaRTeRty Review.~—“ Mr. Dixon's pb i 

work of a keen observer, and it appears at bev. wt 





season. Those who would pursue all the al 
nomena of which we have attempted an Outline willkens 
1 bag 


reason to be grateful to the intelligent and jj ni 

who has given them such a ome ae di 
During his residenze at Salt Lake City Mr. Dizon 
able to gat her much valuable and interesting ino — 
tion respecting Mormon life and society: aud ee 
count of that singular body, the Shakers, fosae 
observations during a visit to their chief settlement ig 
Mount Lebano», is one of the best parts of Mr, Dixoa's 


Le 3? 


work 


A Trip to the Tropics and Home 


through AMERICA. By the Marquis of . 

1 vol., with Iliustrations, 15s. lone, 

“A pleasant record of travel. We can offer Lord 
Lorne our Congratulations on his first essay Pe 
traveller and an author.”—Athenxum. 


“Lord Lorne's book is pleasantly written. It jg the 
unaffected narrative of a tiaveller of considerable im- 
partiality aud desire for information.”—Saturd 1y Review 


Wild Life among the Pacif 
ISLANDERS. By E. H 8 it, Esq. 8y0 ~ 
numerous Illustrations, 18s. : 

“The most amusing record of life among the South 
| Sea Islanders that has ever been published.”—Ezamingr, 

“A most interesting volume, full of curious and 

amusing anecdote and abundant information.” Observer, 


Nooks and Corners in Old France 


By tie Rev. George MusGrave, M.A, Oxon, 2 
vo's., with Illustrations, 24s. 


A Lady’s Glimpse of the Late 


WAR in BOHEMIA. By Lizzie Se.ina Epgy, 
1 vol., with Lilustrations, lis 6d. 


Life in a French Chateau, By 


Huserr E, H. JERNINGHAM, Esq. Second Editioy, 
1 vol., with Illustrations, 103 64. 


A Book about Lawyers. By J. 


C. JEAFFRESON, Barrister->'-Law. New, revised, 
aud cheaper Edition. 2 vols., 24s. 


A Winter with the Swallows in 


ALGERIA. By Mati_pa Butnau Epwarps, 8yo, 
with Illustrations, 15s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Raymond's Heroine. 3 vols. 
Two Marriages. By the Author 


of “John Halifax," &. 2 vols. 


** All the stories by the author of ‘ John Halifax’ have 
an excellent moral—something taugible, real, aud satis- 
factory.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


My Son’s Wife. By the Author of 


“Caste,” &e. 3 vols. 
“A good novel. There is great interest in the tale. 
It will be a general favourite.” —Observer. 


Off the Line. By Lady Charles 


THYNNE. 2 vols. 
** A story with a genu'ne interest."—Atheneum. 
“An admirable work.’—Post. 
eq ’ 
Sybil’s Second Love. By Julia 
KavanaGu, Author of “ Nathalie,” &e. 3 vols. 
“ Miss Kavanagh haz power and feeling, and writes 


our language well.” —Athenwun. 


Maidenhood. By Mrs. 8. A. Marsh, 


‘** Maidenhood’ contains minute painting of character 
and pleasant incident.”"—Athenwum. 


Constance Rivers. By Lady Bar- 


reTT LENNARD. 3 vols. [On Monday, April 22. 
sain On 








Just published, crown 8vo, 3s 64. 


POEMS IN CLASSICAL METRES 
AND QUANTITY. 


By VALenrivs. 
Surrn, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





In 2 vols. crown 8yv0, price 93. 

PULLER’S ABEL REDIVIVUS; or, 

the Dead yet Speaking. Being the Lives aud 
Deaths of Emiuvent Divines. By Taomss FULLsr 
D.D., Author of “The Worthies of Eugland,” & A 
new Edition, with Notes, by W. NicwoLs. Illustrated 
with 43 Portraits. 
London: WiLtraAm TeGo, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. p»st 8¥0. 








Chief Ofice—15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
City Office—52 Cheapside, E.C. 
Paris Agency—64 Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré. 


gatas 4, an Exceptional Biography. 


By Harry MORELAND. 


London: Saunpens, Oruey, and Co., 66 Brook stree’, 
Ww. 
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In a few days, crown 8yo, cloth extra, price 3s 6d, 


THE SPIRIT DISEMBODIED. 


WHEN WE DIE WE DO NOT FALL ASLEEP: WE ONLY CHANGE OUR PLACE. 
By HERBERT BROUGHTON. 


867, 





April 20, 1867.] 
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With Ilys. 
20k is thy Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO 
: OPDOrtans ; 
Varied phe . 
Qe Will hang 
yas NEW WORKS. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ikon wag aia abi canon 
vat RELIGIOUS LIFE in ENGLAND. By ALPHONSE Just published, in 2 vols. crown 8yo, cloth, extra gilt, price 16s. 
jaan ss eaaos. Post 810, 8. A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 
t. Dixon's SIR SAMUEL WHITE BAKER’S' ALBERT 


N’YANZA, GREAT BASIN of the NILE, and EXPLORATIONS of alg 
SOURCES. With Maps, Portraits, and Illustrations, names 
“The grand addition to the geography of Inner Africa made by Mr. Baker.”=Sir 


IRELAND and her CHURCHES. By James Gopkry. 


Demy 8y0, l6s. 


Hom 








of Lops, y J , Ty seme 
Lozxg, The EN GLISH CONSTITUTION. By Water Roperick J. Murcurson, Bart. 
J 08t SVO, 73. “ > oJ . 
er Lan — —_—_—_—_ tanh sun Seonniad ponte tiv oieen ant te of Ee te eee 
§ Sane +4 2, ) eroic W 
yun NEW NOVELS. associated with the sources of the Nile; and his book will in rhea cane Uevenl yA 
Itin the pot aed read merase mE classic in literature, a romance in adventure, and a high 
aden . : . authority in geographical history."—British Quarterly Review. 
y Review BEGG D AT COURT : 2 Legend of Westminster. “Tt would be difficult to overrate the importance and the great and varied interest 
j By Cuantes Kxicur. 1 vol. crown 8vo. (This day. of this work." —Times. is . wes 
inns . 
“The diluted second hand representations of life to be met with i t fieti 
acu NO MAN’S FRIEND. By F. W. Rosrnson, Author | og! not to be named in comparison with this Vook. 0 A refined English lay, 
, Wil . i : “ “ ad her husband, an accomplished English gentleman, tri H ole 
eS of “Grandmother's Money.” 3 vols. post 8vo. (Nearly ready. tion of the great worid-problem ‘whieh ix he Dapinaing of thee bedeemben he 
Snth P curiosity of mankind......The annals cf British daring contain no record of greater 
yo Sir HUBERT MARSTON. By Sir F. VINC ENT. 3 pt gs heroic endurance than we find in these vel, ont ra~ mak Poy and 
ani will, hehemase don of . ‘ 
it JP posto Stomptel cxw'al chemin" bah Sess ow © promapenpeeS 
. wees “A narrative of personal courage, endurance, and y ] 2 
ace, A CHIP of the OLD BLOCK. By Gero. G RETTON, mind, not only with Cones, but with prid Se ts —_—e sapiens 
sou, 2 2 vols. post Svo. onltinnaese in enving bs ad ag rk of ome, his volumes are not ex- 
L dex 1 y aay work published either ia m i — 
La The BEAUCLERCS. By Cuancus Crarke. 3 vols. | Duitin eening Maik ee 
- ta post 8r0. Po. _ - | interesting and fascinating narratives that was ever penned.”"— 
DEy. iy erald. 
NORA and ARCHIBALD LEE. By the Author of 
B “The Cost of a Secret.” 3 vols. post Svo. (Dedicated by permission to H.R.1H. the Priuce of Wales.) 
LA hl ° cr . . 
m A MONTH in RUSSIA, during the Marriage of the 
IDALIA: a Romance. By Ouvurpa. 38 vols. post 8vo. Czareviteh, By Epwarp Dicey. With Photographie Portraits. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 
J, Cuapman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. NEW WORK by DR. MAUDSLEY. 
ised, : — roan PHYSIOLOGY and PATHOLOGY of the MIND. 
NEW WORK by ERNEST DE BUNSEN. By Henry Mavups.iey, M.D. Lond., Physician to the West London Hospital, dc. 
* On Saturday next, in 1 vol. 8vo. Demy Sve, 16s, 


T= KEYS of ST. PETER; or, the House of Rechab NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 
connected with the Historv of Symbolism and Idolatry. By ERNEST DE RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY - 8 Review 
° ’ 


Buysex, Author of “ The Hidden Wisdom of Christ, and the Key of Know.eige.’ 
with Criticisms. By Daviv Massox, M.A. Crown 8vo, 63. 


S. London: Loxemans, Greey, and Co. Paternoster row. 
nee : 
An EXAMINATION of Mr. J. 8S. MILL’S PHILO- 
SOPHY. Being a Defence of Fundamental Truth. By James M’Cosa, LL.D. 
Crown 8Vo, 7s 6d. 
“ We cordially recommend it as an exhaustive review of Mr. Mill's philosophy, and 
would advise all those who have studied Mills work on Humiltum to study also 
M'Cosh o> Mill."—G@lasyow Herald. 


Macmi.tan and Co., London. 





Now ready, price 4s 6d. 
EROISM. By Horace Frerp, B.A. Lond. Showing that 


lor Mankind consists of Angels and Devils journeying to the homes of their 
delight in Heaven and Hell; also, showing how God's love is justified in the creation 
of both, and gives them, while both are but Creatures, the feeling that they are 


hare Creators, self-existent, and independent. 











tis Loyemans, GREEN, Reaper, and Dyer. 

of Second Edition, with additions, price 1s. DR. OGILVIE’S DICTIONARIES. 
mm [= PURCHASE SYSTEM in the BRITISH ARMY, By 

| eS: ee ee Now ready, imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 5s 6d. 


London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 2 vols., with Portraits engraved by Jeens, price 24 DR. OGILVIE'S SCHOOL as - _ 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 2 vols., , g y Jeens, price > ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


aasvEL SWEDENBORG: Ilis Life and Writings. 
ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, and EXPLANATORY. 


; WiLtrAM WHITE. 
Wherein the History, Doctrines, and the other-world E iences of tl 

a erein the History, the Doctrines, and the other-wor xperiences of the great Abridged from the “STUDENT'S DICTIONARY,” by the Author, 

JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 


Swede are concisely and faithfully set forth ; also the singular Origin aud Condition 
of the Swedenborgian Sect. 








es SiupKry, Marsnaut, and Co., Stationers’ Hall court. } 
l, — pc “mg 29 Womb: tales 14s. P , Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 103 6d; half moroceo, 13s. 

, IND the OL P ; being some Account . 

’ a Tour in Russia, too Caneenes. Persia, and "Turkey, 1865-06. By Vise Ae DR. OGILVIE’S STUDENT Nj DICTIONARY OF 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, and EXPLANATORY. 
For the use of Colleges and Advanced Schools. 

By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 

With about 300 Wood Engravings. 


London: Brackte and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 


Pouunctox, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
Loudon: Epwarp Moxon and Co., Dover street, Piccadilly. 





- Now ready, in 4 vols. post 8vo, cloth, price £2 23. 
TRE LOYALISTS DAUGHTER. 
By a Roya.ist. 
ApaMs and Francis, 59 Fleet street, E.C. 


A Novel. 





Price One Florin, to be published on April 23, 1867. 
MONUMENT dun FRANCAIS 2 SHAKESPEARE. 
Par le Chevalier de CHATELAIN. 
“Un grand homme, appartient 4 l'univers entier.” 
Londres: Rotanps, 20 Berners street, W. 





L? 
T HE CHRONICLE. No. IV. Price 6d. 
ConTenrs. 
CURRENT EVENTS. 
The SCHISM in the LIBERAL PARTY. 
The RESIDENTIAL CONDITION of the FRANCHISE. 


SOCIAL WAR in IRELAND. 





JAMAICA PAPERS, No. 7. Price 1s. 





EPORT of the PROCEEDINGS at Bow Street Police Court 
uM on the Committal of Colonel Nelson and Lieutenant Brand for the Murder of 
Mi G. W. Gordon. Edited from the shorthand-writer’s notes by WILLIAM SHaeN, 

‘A. Published by the Jamaica Committee, 65 Fleet street. 


ESIGN for a MODERATE-SIZED HOUSE.—The 

BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post, 5d, contains:—Fine View and 

Home of Rockhurst, West Hoathley, Sussex—Tiles aud Terra Cotta in South 

Gro ington—'T he Redemption of Railway Property—Notes at the Paris Exhibition— 

_ Castle—Fires, and various other papers, with all the news, Artistic and 
ty. 1 York street, Covent Garden, and all Newsmen. 








The LUXEMBURG QUESTION. 
RELAPIVE STRENGTH of FRANCE and PRUSSIA, 
The MINISV(ERIAL CHANGE in ITALY. 
Tne ESTABLISHMENT of the MILITARY MONARCHY of ROME. 
MYTHS of the MIDDLE AGtS. 
EMBLEMS of SAINTS in ART. 
WASHINGTON IRVING'S SPANISH PAPERS. 
Mr. LOWE'S REFORM SPEECHES. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERALIURE. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Office: 24 Tavistock street, Coveat Garden. 





456 THE SPECTATOR [April 20, 1867, 
} a 


| NEW WORKS. CAPITAL NEW BOOKs. 


See THE TIMES, January 22. 








The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLVI., APRIL, 


\ 1867, 8vo, price 6s. 





CONTENTS, 
1—COUNT BEUGNOT'S MEMOIRS. 
2—ARCH ZOOLOGY of NORTH AMERICA. 
3—The PRUSSIAN CAMPAIGN of 1866. 


NOTICE.—Mr. Swinburne's New Poem, «4 
SONG of ITALY ;” feap. 8vo, pricz 33 64 


4—PASTEUR on SPONTANEOUS GENERATION. as now rea I; 2 7 ope 
| 5—LIFE and WORKS of HANS HOLBEIN. ¢ ay at all Booksellers. 
q 6—RITUALISM. 










7—The REIGN of LOUIS XV. 

8—CORRESPONDENCE of WILLIAM IV. with EARL GREY. 
9—FATAL ACCIDENTS in COAL-MINES. 

10—TODD on PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT. 





W. BLAKE, Poet and Artist: Essays. By Algeraoy 


CHARLES SWINBURNE. With Coloured Illustrations. [Shortt 
L y. 


The COLLECTOR: Essay on Books, Authors, Ne wapape 
Pictures, Inns, Doctors, Holidays, &c. By Henry T. Tucxeayys tee 
9 Introduction by Mr, Doran, Author of * Table Traits,” “ Monarchs Res ry 


- ps ~ : ured frog 
“ee Business,” &c. On toned paper, crown Syo, 5s. - 
an TQ rel y ’ ’ 
DISSERTATION 5 and DISC USSION Ss, Political, *,* Acharming volume of delightful Essays, with exqu'sitely engraved Vigua 
Philosophical, aud Historical. By Joun Stuart Mitt, M.P. Second Edition, | of an Old-Book Collector busily engaged at his favourite pursuit of b1k-h adie 1etts 
2 vols. 8vo, 248. [Ina roy A 
DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, by the same Author. Vol. III, now m5 
ready, price 12s, 

Comtents :—Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform—2. Recent Writers on Reform 
—3. Bainu's Psychology—4. A Kew Words on Non-lutervention—5. The Contest in 
America—6, Aust’n on Jurisprudence—7. Plato. 


The NEW NOVEL, now ready. 
MELCHIOR GORLES. By Henry Aitchenbie. 3 vols, 


[At all Libraries, 
“ The power of detaching the spirit from the body—of borrowing another's phy sieal 
courage, returning it at will with (or without) interest—has a humorous aulacity 
conception about it."—Spectator. =e 


8, 
SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By 


James AnTHoNy Froupr, M.A. 2 yols. post Svo, 18s. 


The NEW “SPECIAL” PARIS GUIDE. 
HOTTEN'S IMPERIAL PARISGUIDE. Issued under the 


4 Superintendence of Mr. CuaRies Avcusrus Coxe, Assistant-Com Diasioner to 
: the Exhibition of 1851. 200 pages, 24 Illustrations, Maps, Plane, ge 
r - Oates ’ ) dans, kc. Crown 
The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from Thales to 8vo, An unsurpassed shilling’s-worth. 
the Present Day. By Geongs Henry Lewes. Third Edition, enlarged. 2 *.* This Guide contains more facts of interest than any other published, The 
vols. 8yo, 30s. (Jn a few days. materials have been collected by a well known French author, ani the work has 


5. been revised by Mr. Cole, whose experience iu Exhibitions and kindred matters gives 
HISTORY of CIVILIZATION. By Henry Tuomas 


the book a special value. 
Buckie. Cabinet Edition, with a complete Index. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


RENE RAR OR SB ET RSF SEE Till a alata 


Roe Si Re Bae > 


A MARVELLOUSLY CHEAP BOOK. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. Five of Scott’s Choicest Novels, 


on toned paper, with Ornamental Border, cloth, Very neat, 350 pags. price 34, 
[ Vow ready, 
*,* The London Trade alone have taken nearly 3,900 copies of this Landsome gud 
(for the price) unequalled volume, 


LIBER LIBRORUM: its Structure, Limitations, and | The PROMETHEUS BOUND of JESCHYLUS. Trans- 
Purpose; a Friendly Communication to a Reluctant Sceptic. 8yvo, 7s 6d. lated, in the Original Metres, by C. B. Cayuey, B.A. [ Shortly, 
NEVER CAUGHT: Personal Adventures during Twelve 


Successful Trips in Blockade-Ruaning, 1853-4. By Captain Roserrs, ° Shortly, 


ARTEMUS WARD'S POPULAR BOOKS. New Elitions 
under the late Author's Superintendeace. [ Lnmediately. 


“It is my wish that with Mr. Hotten alone the right of publishing my books ia 
England should rest."—Charles F. Browne (“Artemus Ward“). 


SLANG DICTIONARY. A New Edition. [ Shortly 


London: JoHn CampeNn Horrten, 74 and 75 Piccadilly. 


6. 
ENGLAND and CHRISTENDOM. By the Most 


Rey. Archbishop Mannxine@. Post 8vo, 10a 6d. 


8. 
The OXFORD REFORMERS of 1498. By Freperick 


SEEDonM. 8y0, price 12s. 


Sir JAMES STEPHEN’S ESSAYS in ECCLESIAS- 


TICAL BIOGRAPHY. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 73 6d. 


10, 
WILLIAM WILBERFORCE: his Friends and his 


Times. By Joun Camppett Cotqunoun, Second Edition. Post 8vo, 93. 





The STORY of the DIAMOND NECKLACE. 


By Henry Vizeten.y. Illustrated with an exact representation of the Diamond 

Necklace, and a Portrait of the Countess de la Motte, engraved on Steel. Iu 

2 vols. [ Ready this day. 
“Mr. Vizetelly has by this contribution to the historical literature of France 
deserved well of all lovers of truth and fair play. He has nobly and acately vindicated 


12, 
The JOURNAL of a HO ME LIFE. By ELIZABETH the character of an injured and murdered Queen, who has now slept in a dishonvared 


11. 
LIFE of Sir HENRY HAVELOCK, K.C.B. By 
JouN CLARK MAnsuman, Cabinet Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
(Ina few days. 
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M. Sewett, Author of “ Amy Herbert,” &c. Post 8vo, 9s 6d. 


grave for nearly seventy years, and he has unmistakably fastene | on the rea! criminal 
the robbery of the Diamond Necklace. It is a strange and sorrowful story, aul well 
has he told it."—Zondon Review. 


aa 


rca 


15. 7 
LIGHT: its Influence on Life and Health. By Fores SOME HABITS and CUSTOMS of the WORKING 
CLASSES. By a Journeyman Encrneer. In 1 vol. 7s Gd. [Re «dy this day. 


Winstow, M.D., D.C.L. Oxon. Feap. 8vo, 6s. c 
“Well worthy of perusal by members of Parliament before the Reform debates.... 
14. We heartily congratulate the workiug man on haviug so able aud cmmou-sease ao 
T ne T 7 WNT advocate. "—John Bull. 
BRANDE S DICTION ARY of SCIEN CE, LITERA- “We are distinctly of opinion that a more just reprasentation of these relations, 
TURF, and ART. Reconstructed by the Author and the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. | or of the workiug man himself, has never appeared in print.’—2ull all Gazette. 


— 8v0, 63s. ‘. NEW NOVELS. 
GWILT’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of ARCHITECTURE. | yar ABOVE RUBIES: a New Novel. By Mrs. J. 


Re-edited by Wyatt Papworrn. With nearly 40) additional Woodcuts by O. 
Jewitt. 8vo, 52s 6d. 


. 


If. Rippevn, Author of * George Geith,” “ City and Suburb,” £e., xc ; 
16. [Nearly ready. 
URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFAC-!| CAPTAIN JACK; or, the Great Van Broek Property. 


TURES, and MINES. Rewritten and enlarged by R. Hust, F.R.S. With 2,000 A New Story. By J. A. Macrianp. In 2 vols. { Ready thus day. 
Woodeus. 3 vols., £4 143 6d. (In a few days. 


BLACK SHEEP: a Novel. By Epmvyp Yates 
r NT , é \ 4 : & JNOVCL. y JZDMUND ATES, 
A BRIEF GREEK SYNTAX and HINTS on Author of “ The Forlorn Hope,” “ Kissing the Rod,” &c. Reprinted from Al th 
GREEK ACCIDENCE; with some Reference to Comparative Philology, and Year Round. In 3 vols. 
with Ilustrations from Modern Languages. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, M.A. = ss - x we 
12mo, 4s 6d. a SOWING the WIND: a Novel. By Mrs. E. Lyyy 
‘ . . : _ Linros, Author of “ Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg,” <c. [Ready bus day. 
VIRGIL’S AANEID. Translated into English Verse.| cae EES ’ B 
By J. CoxtxGton, M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. SEVENTY-FIVE BROOKE S!1 REET: a Novel. y 
Urown'Sr0, Os. Percy Firzcerarp, Author of “The Second Mrs. Tillutsun,” &e. 
‘**The above extracts, though no more | most attractive that we have ofa poet, who, [ Beady 
than average, and by no meaus the most! in the opinion of the Author of the 


this day. 


character.stic specimens of the writer's | ‘Christian Year," was, with the single ex- | '"T me ? J. Jew N vel. By 
peculiar excellence in translation from | ception of Sophocles, the purest-minded | The TALLAN T's of BARTON : a New_- gy t a 
the Latin, will suffice, we think, to re-| and most religious of the ancient Pagan JosErit Marron, author of * Bitter Sweets,” &c. or ; 


commend Professor Conington's version | classics. '"—John Bull, ; - , . 
tu English readers as the very best and | ADA MOORE’S STORY: a New Nov 1, Ing vols. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 





Tinstey Broruens, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





Loxvon: Printed by Joun Camrnect, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street 
and Published by him at the “Specrarog” Office, No. 1 Wellingtuu Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, April 20, 1807. 
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